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The Hope of Salvation 


Structural Elements in Biblical Soteriology 


by PAUL S. MINEAR 


I 


Few worps have a longer history or a wider currency than the cognate 
forms of the verb “to save.” Few words carry a more mixed freight 
of connotations, for there is no human desire or fear but has become a 
part of the cargo at one time or another. In the modern world all the 
audio-visual aids of a technical society are mustered in the effort to 
persuade us to save something—whether it be money, time, energy, a 
child, or the world. There is no need so trivial that someone does not 
consider that its satisfaction justifies the word salvation. To disentangle 
the connotations and to establish a precise set of referents for each use 
of the term would be a lifetime task for an expert semanticist. 

There are not many words that migrate so freely back and forth be- 
tween the precincts of religion and those of secular discourse. This 
migration may be cited as an example of the ease with which the pearls 
of saints are trampled under foot by swine, or as an example of the power 
of the sacred to co-opt and transfigure the profane. In either case, the use 
of the word plunges one into ambiguity. It may connote a goal of action 
that is earthly and quantitative, easily defined and easily measured by 
external fortunes. It may connote the promise of a god—a promise of 
heavenly beatitude that is incapable of quantitative definition or meas- 
urement. For those who believe that their god’s promise covers the whole 
spate of terrestrial circumstances, this qualitative-quantitative ambiguity 
can never be wholly eradicated. Indeed, they do not desire to eradicate 
it, because the glory of their faith consists in its power to realize heavenly 
beatitude in the midst of earthly conditions. For them, the only salva- 
tion worthy of the name is that which redeems the whole man in his 
whole world of interests. 

Even though the term applies to the mundane fortunes of men, its 
rightful home is in the religious realm of discourse. Even here, however, 
it provokes an endless confusion of tongues. Each religion offers salva- 
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tion to its adherents and maintains that offer in competition with other 
religions. It claims to possess an exclusive knowledge of what the true 
good is, or how it may be attained. The confusion of tongues persists 
when one turns his gaze from the open bidding of religions in the market- 
place to the quiet instruction which a single religion gives to its cate- 
chumens. Any contemporary world faith utilizes a bewildering diversity 
of sanctions, a hodgepodge that increases in proportion to the number 
of adherents and to their geographical and cultural distribution. The 
historian or theologian who seeks honestly to report the ideas of salvation 
harbored by his religion as a whole may quickly become bogged down 
in a linguistic and semantic morass. 

Should he try to include not only contemporary ideas but their ety- 
mological and religionsgeschichtliche origins, his task becomes even less 
negotiable. The history of the doctrine of salvation is virtually coter- 
minous with the history of the religion. More than this, it absorbs large 
segments from the thought of the secular world, for no iron curtain sep- 
arates the religious community from the world and no significant cul- 
tural force fails to leave its imprint on the ideas of the religious com- 
munity. Nor should this interpenetration be deplored, because if any 
doctrine of salvation is to commend itself as living truth to every situation, 
it must itself be expressed in the contemporary idiom. This idiom is 
almost as fluid as life. For this reason, no doctrine of salvation can be 
immune to the relativities of historical process. No historical or theo- 
logical treatment of the doctrine can ignore these relativities. And most 
important of all, no promise of ultimate salvation can be true unless it 
deals adequately with all the relativities of man’s existence. 

The purpose of this essay is narrower than these opening paragraphs 
imply. Our interest is restricted to the conceptions of salvation charac- 
teristic of the Christian religion as those conceptions emerged during 
the biblical period. Even this period, covering as it does a millenium 
of development, is too extensive for detailed treatment. The study is 
limited to the literary deposit in the Bible, and from the Bible it selects 
those writings which reflect most clearly the distinctive attitudes toward 
salvation—the prophetic and apostolic literature. We shall view this lit- 
erature synoptically, looking not so much at the specific ideas as at the 
common and enduring attitudes. We shall explore the deeper assump- 
tions and the skeletal principles underlying the prophetic and apostolic 
messages, seeking to trace the affiliations between salvation-thinking and 
the total skein of biblical thought. 
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The Hope of Salvation 261 


Such a synopsis of thought structures presents hazards. Perhaps the 
greatest of these is the danger of reducing the rich concreteness of a 
man’s message to an abstract algebraic formula. In the initial utterance 
the word which God commanded the prophet to speak unleashed strong 
passions and provoked sharp controversy. It called for difficult decisions 
in the midst of complicated dilemmas, decisions which were freighted 
with far-reaching consequences. The options which God offered in- 
creased the pressures exerted upon both the prophet and his community. 
The content of the message of salvation was thoroughly conditioned by 
the situation to which it was addressed. Its sanction-quotient was affected 
by current scales of value, by the prevailing fears and hopes, by what 
was considered necessary to the abundant life. (Compare the rewards 
in Deuteronomy and in John.) Its demand-quotient was expressed in 
terms of the existing horizon of ethical standards and the range of moral 
choice. (Compare the commandments in Ezra and Luke.) Its time- 
quotient was influenced by the sense of crisis, by the dynamic movement 
of historical affairs. (Compare the nearness of salvation in Hosea and 
Daniel.) To do full justice to any message of salvation, the interpreter 
must reconstruct its original situation in its entirety, becoming contem- 
poraneous with the spokesman of God, looking forward with him toward 
a tomorrow that is even now being determined at the point where the 
people respond to God’s promise and threat. 

The present essay must forego this work of historical reconstruction. 
We must presuppose an acquaintance with the various messages of sal- 
vation and with the contexts in which they first were heard. We must 
also pass by the necessary linguistic research, the etymology of the various 
words used to describe God’s deliverance in the successive epochs of 
biblical history. Our task is one of comparative analysis rather than 
strict definition. We shall explore the major corollaries of biblical think- 
ing about salvation to see if these yield a consistent pattern or an en- 
during Gestalt. 


II 


The most obvious persistent accent of biblical thought is the reference 
to God as the only source of true salvation. He sends messengers with 
the announcement that his salvation has already gone forth. His power- 
winged word is already at work. He determines the day of salvation and 
brings it near to men. He opens the long obstructed road of salvation, 
exalting the valleys and bringing low the mountains. He decides what 
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salvation shall be, and on what terms it may be received. He intends to 
establish his will in the land, and graciously includes men within this 
goal. His current activity in executing his covenant is a direct manifesta- 
tion of his holiness, righteousness, and love. The word salvation refers 
to the manward aspect of God’s activity. Consequently, each separate 
message of salvation derives its primary meaning from God’s character 
and purpose at work in this historical situation. Because he seeks fellow- 
ship with his people, salvation is inconceivable apart from this fellowship 
of free and responsible persons. A glance at the New Testament con- 
cordance confirms this conclusion of the primacy of God’s activity in 
salvation. The word owrnp always refers either to God or to Jesus Christ 
as God’s representative. The noun owrnpia always refers to the salva- 
tion which comes from God to men. With but few exceptions (for ex- 
ample, Acts 27:31), the verb ow indicates the realization of a good 
which transcends an external change in earthly fortunes, because of its 
reference to the Eternal. Salvation in its basic meaning always connotes 
a change in man’s relation to God and can never be restricted to his 
human affiliations. 

Equally distinctive and central is the thought of salvation as the God- 
ward aspect of man’s activity. It is a goal that must be sought above 
everything else. To live by this hope requires the willingness to sur- 
render every lesser hope. If a man classes this promise as one among 
many promises of life, he fails to understand it. If he rates this motive 
along with other motives that impel men forward, he is essentially faith- 
less. The telos which God announces must establish a total claim on man’s 
allegiance. Yet, although God’s promised deliverance transcends in- 
finitely all the lesser goods which men may crave, it is mediated to men 
within their allotted time and place. It comes within range of their 
choices here and now. To him who seeks first the kingdom of God, all 
other things are added. To yield priority to God’s purpose brings in- 
tegrity to man’s heart and unity of direction to his multifarious interests. 
It confers upon man the strength to stand, so that his foot will not be 
moved. In responding to God’s word with his whole strength, man 
learns that he can be obedient to a final and absolute command in the 
midst of the relative possibilities of a relative situation. 

Salvation thus proves to be not only the goal toward which man strives 
but also the energy which enables him to seek that goal. The word of 
salvation, of ultimate deliverance, is as near to him as his own lips or 
heart (Rom. 10:8). It is this word that calls on him to work out his own 
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salvation with fear and trembling. And this will and this work are them- 
selves a sign of God’s deliverance (Phil. 2:12 f.). The message of sal- 
vation thus points to an experienced synthesis between the manward 
aspect of God’s activity and the Godward aspect of man’s activity. 

The character of this synthesis constitutes a unique emphasis in bibli- 
cal thinking. It is this synthesis which enables one to speak of salvation 
as at once God’s gift and man’s task, God’s election and man’s effort. We 
cannot understand the biblical Gestalt without understanding this syn- 
thesis, yet to explain it is extremely difficult. It is difficult chiefly because 
men are prone to describe the human situation apart from God. Man 
views himself as standing in the center of a circle of tangible associations. 
He measures the movement of time by what happens to him. His daily 
life consists of successive contacts with persons, places, and things. From 
these multiple affiliations with his visible environment, he tries to derive 
the meaning of his life. He bases his hope for the future upon an im- 
provement in these associations, making his destiny dependent upon se- 
curing a prominent place in this private universe. But the axis of this 
universe keeps shifting. His contacts with persons, places, and things 
fluctuate with each rotation of the kaleidoscope. And with every shift 
in the circle of immediate associations, he himself changes, for his moods, 
wishes, and satisfactions are derived from an unstable environment. 
Each successive situation becomes the occasion for a new hope and a 
new despair, because the hopes are floating on the waves of circumstance. 

In this predicament, man sometimes seeks to cultivate a more enduring 
relationship to God, who is not vulnerable to chance and happenstance. 
But he cannot himself establish a saving relationship. He seeks to do 
God’s will with a fragment of his energy within a chosen segment of his 
human associations. He continues to treat this God-relationship as sec- 
ondary in importance and value to the more enjoyable human relation- 
ships, and as dependent upon them. In short, he fancies that in serving 
an idol he is actually worshiping the true God. When the going gets 
difficult, when the choice of the good requires self-denial, then it is easiest 
to deny the God-relationship because it is the least tangible of all the 
factors in a situation. But to deny this relationship corrupts all other 
relationships, including those which man has set apart as most mean- 
ingful and sacred. 

In this impasse only God can restore his total sovereignty over man’s 
existence. God has created him according to his own purposes, and these 
purposes define man’s true end. He wills to be all in all. He creates all 
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things as signs of his eternal power and love. This invisible relationship 
determines the potential meaning of every visible relationship, an order 
of succession that the world would reverse. At every place and time, 
in his dealings with every person and thing, man has to do with God first 
of all, and only through God with other creatures. God is the “middle 
term” in every earthly affiliation. Only by glorifying God in every wish 
and deed do his children realize security, freedom, and life. Any human 
association that is not oriented around this axis is doomed to frustration, 
slavery, and death. 

Any message from God must therefore reveal to man the existing 
priorities in motive and action. It lays bare an organization of life that 
is basically “theofugal,” an organization that is ultimately fruitless. The 
messenger from God pronounces the verdict of sin and death. But each 
word of condemnation is also a word of salvation, for it is the means by 
which God restores the true axis of man’s life. This word becomes “the 
power of God unto salvation” for everyone who “believes unto salva- 
tion.” Salvation is the point where God’s faithfulness and man’s faith 
meet, the point where the line of God’s purpose meets the line of man’s 
obedience. 

The prophet and the apostle, however, are sent to a world where these 
two lines diverge rather than converge. Because of this divergence, the 
initial step in salvation is the turning of God toward man in judgment 
and forgiveness, and the turning of man toward God in repentance and 
faith. The covenant between God and man must be revealed as a broken 
covenant before it can be restored. The metaphor of the road is one of 
the ubiquitous images for describing this aspect of salvation. All the 
possibilities in human movement are reducible to two roads. One is 
the road to destruction; he who walks in it goes farther and farther from 
God and life. The other is the road to salvation; he who walks in it 
moves toward fellowship with God and life. God finds man walking 
the former path. Travel here is easy and the traffic is heavy, but from 
beginning to end the road is cursed with futility. At the next step, how- 
ever, God opens a new way. The gate is narrow, and the pitch is steep, 
but every effort to follow is blessed with God’s help. This is where sal- 
vation begins. God steps toward man with his threat of doom, his offer 
of pardon, his assurance of life; man steps toward God with his repudi- 
ation of sin, his desire for succor, his trust in God’s promise. 

The divergence and convergence of personal wills may be expressed 
in temporal as well as spatial images. Throughout the Bible one en- 
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counters the contrast between night and day, between the old age and 
the new. The darkness of the present time indicates man’s actual situ- 
ation; the light of the coming time articulates his potential redemption. 
The manward aspect of God’s activity takes the form of ushering in a 
new day, a new year, or a new age—a period of time that is qualitatively 
different from man’s present plight. The prophet or apostle sees the first 
streaks of the dawn, and points them out to his hearers. The Godward 
aspect of man’s activity takes the form of awaking from sleep, alert and 
patient watching for the “day star” walking now by the light of the 
rising sun. 

Those who live in the night (or in the old age) rely upon their sense 
of timing. They visualize the future in terms of their own designs and 
their own standards of earthly probabilities. They predict the shape of 
things to come by projecting into the future a curve that is based upon 
observable events in the past and present. They assume that the pro- 
portion of weal or woe will depend upon the existing alignments of 
earthly powers. They fear that the morrow will produce no new thing, 
yet they hope for an improvement in their relative position. Their fears 
are fulfilled and their hopes denied, because tomorrow turns out to be 
just another day, so long as the world’s promises take precedence over 
God’s. Darkness is bound to continue until man’s sight is restored. 

God alone is Lord of all the times; he ordains them and he alone can 
change them in accordance with his purpose of saving men from their 
self-imposed darkness. He inaugurates a new Day, and sends ambas- 
sadors to proclaim its arrival. These heralds announce his judgment 
upon those who live in the night, ignorant of their blindness because of 
their trust in false “futures.”” The degree of continuity between the pres- 
ent moment and the new Day depends upon man’s response. God’s judg- 
ment and man’s sin makes the night and the Day wholly discontinuous. 
God’s forgiveness and man’s repentance accomplish a transfer from the 
realm of darkness to that of light. The assurance of forgiveness presents 
to man a miraculously new possibility, but one that requires an extreme 
venture of faith. The new Day with its ultimate opportunity is not simply 
the third factor in the succession of days—past, present, future. It is a 
new creation and not the next item in a self-perpetuating series. The 
new Day is a projection of God’s purpose from the future into the pres- 
ent; it is an eternal future that judges and redeems whatever the tem- 
poral future may hold. Likewise, man’s hope by which he apprehends 
this eternal opportunity transcends all other hopes by its immunity to 
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their transiency. It can never become wholly domesticated within the 
mundane accomplishments of men. Yet men can live by it, and to live 
by it redeems all other desires from emptiness. 

By faith man’s life becomes continuous with the new Day. He has 
been saved, is being saved, and will be saved. In other words, the term 
salvation embraces all phases of life in the new age. This age has its 
own time span and imparts its own sense of duration. It is punctuated 
by those acts of power whereby God extends his sovereignty, and by those 
experiences whereby man’s faith is tested and strengthened. For the 
believer, the real sense of progression stems from knowledge of what 
God has done, is doing, and is about to do. This outlook reduces to sec- 
ondary importance the pre-faith calculations of yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow, Geschichte becomes Heilsgeschichte. The significance of 
successive happenings is now measured by reference to God’s purpose 
rather than to man’s calendar. 

According to God’s purpose, however, there is still an important dis- 
tinction between the present and the future. The two are, of course, very 
closely related. The victory of faith now brings confidence of victory 
then; the victory then is the completion and manifestation of the victory 
won now. Yet the span between these two victories is essential to God’s in- 
tention. He can both shorten and lengthen the time in keeping with 
both his love and long-suffering. Sons must be disciplined in both ex- 
pectancy and patience. They must be trained as servants to perfect 
obedience and humility. The leaven must have time to work, the seed 
to produce its harvest. Love must prove its power to endure to the end. 
Thus, for the sake of his sons God sets before them “a little while” as 
Lebensraum for their faith. 

This interim is also designed to enable the people of God to carry out 
their mission to the world. Those who have entered the gate to the king- 
dom, receiving forgiveness of their sins, must go out preaching that the 
same opportunity confronts their fellows. Those who have seen “what 
prophets and kings long hoped to see” must proclaim their vision. Recon- 
ciled to God, they become his messengers of reconciliation. They are 
given power to bring hope to the despairing, recovery of sight to the 
blind, and release to captives. As heirs of the promise, their inheritance 
can be received only by being shared. This mission means living as so- 
journers in a foreign land, like Moses and Abraham. It means self- 
denial and surrender, like that of Jeremiah and Jesus. It means that 
the word which rebukes the world’s rebellion will bring ostracism and 
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persecution to those who carry it. Despised and rejected of men, they 
fulfill their mission and experience in their suffering the blessedness and 
joy which God has promised. The whole course of this ministry is ab- 
sorbed under the category of salvation. It is misleading to restrict the 
category to whatever rewards may follow these earthly sacrifices. That 
there will be rewards is assured. But these rewards are never extrinsic 
to the life of obedience. The people who live in utter dependence upon 
God find that “their works do follow them” (Rev. 14:13) and know 
that “in the Lord [their] labor is not in vain” (I Cor. 15:58). 

This discussion suggests another distinctive accent of biblical thought. 
God’s salvation is a mystery that is revealed only to those who through 
faith are being saved. The joys of the new road are disclosed only to 
those who enter it. Only those who turn to God in their weakness are 
“strengthened with might through his Spirit in the inner man”; “being 
rooted and grounded in love [they] have power to comprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth” 
(Eph. 3:16-18). Even to the faithful, knowledge of salvation remains 
a miraculous gift, the source of awe and gratitude. They realize that 
this knowledge is partial and fragmentary, but they are content with 
its adequacy for their needs. They are less impatient to discern the full 
outline of coming events than their associates in the world, for they 
have a task that requires all their energies. Engaged in this ministry, 
they know that they are known and are willing to trust in the power of 
their Lord (II Cor. 4: 1-12; II Tim. 1:8-12). 

Let us pause to summarize the complex of attitudes which together 
constitute the biblical perspective. Salvation represents the convergence 
of God’s manward activity and man’s Godward activity. God reveals 
his “power unto salvation” by judging and punishing rebellion, by judg- 
ing and forgiving the contrite, by restoring his covenant with his people. 
Man responds with faith “unto salvation” by seeking first God’s king- 
dom, by reorienting all his thought and work around the new covenant. 
Salvation includes within a single span the whole of the new road that 
God opens, from its beginning in the first act of obedience to the end 
when obedience is made perfect. It connotes the whole of the new age, 
from its inauguration in God’s word and man’s response to the redemp- 
tion of all creation. It is a good which transcends all other goods and 
hopes, yet it is capable of being realized within the terms of a parochial 
situation here and now. The word of salvation discloses a radically new 
and miraculous opportunity, an opportunity that introduces a final 
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choice into the particularities of history. The athletes who run their race 
with abandon discover the joy in running and are assured of a prize at 
the end. Complete knowledge of what this crown will be awaits the 
victor in running. Toward that victory the runner “strains forward” 
(Phil. 3:12-15). 

It may be observed that this Gestalt comes to a sharper focus in the 
New Testament than in the Old. This is quite true, and there are good 
historical reasons for it. The New Covenant presupposes events which 
made all things new. For example, the intrinsic relationship between 
suffering and salvation became crystal clear only in the death of the 
Messiah. Yet this relationship was by no means absent from the Old 
Covenant. Disciples of Jesus, who allowed the Risen Lord to open the 
Scriptures, discovered suffering as a central motif in God’s dealing with 
his people from the beginning. To be sure, they “read back” the Cross 
into some situations where it did not originally belong. But this does 
not invalidate their understanding. The sufferings of God’s servants 
were directly linked, in God’s saving design, with the suffering of his 
Son (Mark 12:1-12). In their own place and time they had anticipated 
“the sufferings of Christ and the subsequent glory” (I Pet. 1: 10-12). 


Ill 


In the remainder of this essay we will illustrate the distinctive con- 
figuration of biblical attitudes by reference to the New Testament wit- 
ness to immortality. This is the area in which the contrast between the 
Testaments appears to be the greatest, and also the area in which the 
confusion between biblical and nonbiblical doctrines is most serious. 

For much nonbiblical thought, the chief connotation of the term sal- 
vation is the assurance of life after death. The various religions are seen 
to compete in offering post-mortem guaranties. Man is haunted by the 
uncertainties of existence beyond the grave, and seeks to stifle his dread 
by accepting pious doctrines and practices. He wants a place in Heaven, 
and is afraid of a place in Hell. His dread is the counterpart of his ig- 
norance. He has not yet experienced death, nor is he able to communi- 
cate with those who have. Considering a “future life” as a highest good, 
yet unable to penetrate behind the curtain, he is impelled to speculate. 
Ultimately he must rely upon his own speculations, tenuous as they may 
be, or upon the claims of priests and seers. 

What is the Gestalt of attitudes underlying this view of salvation? Man 
assumes that he knows what death is, and that he can measure its ap- 
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proach and arrival. He assumes that his eternal destiny is determined 
by his relationship to this fortuitous event, rather than by his relation- 
ship to God in earlier events. He assumes that he already knows what 
life is, and what is necessary for its desirable continuance. He wants 
his cherished values to survive. He measures their survival in terms of 
the continuity of the same time-line that has prevailed during his earthly 
life. It is by reference to this objective time-quotient that he distinguishes 
life before death from life after death. Thus the axis of his life turns on 
his relation to impersonal factors, not on his relation to God. His treas- 
ures (and his heart) are not really laid up in heaven, that is, with God. 
There is a second nonbiblical perspective, oriented about quite differ- 
ent presuppositions. In this case the word immortality denotes that in 
man which does not die, that nonmortal core of selfhood which is not 
subject to decay. Man is by nature immortal, though his knowledge of 
immortality has become contaminated by his physical attachments. Sal- 
vation comes through rightly dissociating the eternal from the transient, 
the spiritual from the physical. The road to knowledge runs through 
self-knowledge, through a recollection of one’s essential nature and origin, 
through a mystical or ascetic purgation of the dross. Man’s soul has pre- 
existence and postexistence. Logically, this attitude requires the corol- 
laries of reincarnation and the transmigration of souls. Since man’s 
soul is inherently divine, what appears to be death does not affect it. 
What appear to be suffering or change are illusory. The cardinal rela- 
tionship is the relation of man’s soul to itself, as revealed in self-knowl- 
edge and purified by self-directed activity. The chief foil for this knowl- 
edge and activity is found in the physical, temporal, and mortal aspect 
of existence. By reacting against the illusory enemy “death” man comes 
to know the essential timelessness of his true being. 
The disclosure of God’s saving righteousness in Jesus Christ produced 
a wholly different complex of attitudes. To be sure, New Testament 
doctrines have a verbal similarity with these two perspectives, but the 
structure of relationships is strikingly opposed to them. In the New 
Testament the reality of death is taken for granted: “All flesh is grass.” 
Yet the meaning of death is derived from the God-man relationships. 
Death comes through sin, through man’s own choice; it spreads through 
all men, because all men have sinned (Rom. 5:12-14). Men have be- 
come enslaved to fear of these two enemies: sin and death. God takes 
the initiative in releasing them from this slavery by “taking captivity 
captive.” “For our sake God made him to be sin who knew no sin” (II 
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Cor. 5:21). For our sake also he died, “being made like his brethren in 
every respect” (Heb. 2:17). The Cross underscores at once the reality 
of death for all men and the miraculous possibility of victory over death. 
This victory was made possible only because in dying Jesus was express- 
ing his perfect obedience to God. He was dying to sin and for sin; he 
was dying for men “while we were helpless . . . sinners . . . enemies of 
God” (Rom. 5:6-11). His death marked the full realization of God’s 
power and love. Therefore God exalted his servant, designating him 
“Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrec- 
tion from the dead” (Rom. 1:3 f. r.s.v.). This is the true beginning of 
the new Day for his disciples, for Jesus is the first-born of many brothers. 
In the moment of their repentance and faith, they are reborn as children 
of God, becoming something which they had not been. The decisive 
turning point from death to life is determined not by what happens in 
the grave but by what happens now. Today men are called upon to die 
with Christ, to die to self, to the law, to flesh, to sin. This death is the 
victory, for here God makes men alive with Christ (Rom. 6; Eph. 2). 
“If Christ is in you, although your bodies are dead because of sin, your 
spirits are alive because of righteousness” (Rom. 8:10 R.s.v.). 

The resurrection of Christ is the basic miracle that transforms the 
human situation, restoring and perfecting the covenantal relationships. 
Here God’s love manward elicits man’s faith Godward. Salvation is 
realized “in Christ.” “In Christ” men share the mind of Christ, obey 
his purposes, carry on his ministry of reconciliation; “in Christ’? God 
elects men to share in his heavenly inheritance of life and joy. Faith 
is the victory that overcomes the world, because it enables God to make 
us one with Christ who has overcome the world—by his faith. Those 
who receive God’s gift receive it as a task; they are constrained to love 
as Christ loved them. This task calls for them to “die daily”: “We are 
always being given up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the life of Jesus 
may be manifested in our mortal flesh” (II Cor. 4:11). 

When one hears this message of salvation in its wholeness, the contrasts 
between it and nonbiblical views become vivid. It is easy to see why 
the apostle’s proclamation of “Jesus and the resurrection” should be 
treated as absurd by the Greeks. What then may we say about the con- 
trast between the apostle’s message and the views of salvation found in 
the Old Testament? Was not the message of the Cross a stumbling- 
block for the Jews, whose basis of judgment was provided by the Law 
and the Prophets? If we focus attention upon the conceptual content 
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of man’s expectations, a vast contrast must be recognized. Only in a 
few scattered and late passages of the Old Testament do we find any 
conception of the resurrection or of postmortem existence. Even the 
idea of a coming kingdom of God, introduced by the Messiah as a reward 
for the faithful, is quite amorphous and undeveloped in the Law and 
the Prophets. —The New Testament doctrines reflect a closer affinity 
to Iranian and Hellenistic thought, due in part to the contacts with alien 
culture during the inter-Testamental period. 

Yet there are other factors to be noted. The Christians were, of course, 
quite aware of the distinction between the Old and New Covenants. 
They knew at firsthand what a great transformation had been wrought 
through the coming of Christ. Trained as they were in the Scriptures, 
they too had been offended by the Cross. They confessed that “the 
righteousness of God has been manifested apart from law.” They insist, 
however, that “the law and the prophets bear witness to it” (Rom. 
3:21). Through the events that have introduced a new age, God has 
vindicated all the promises made by him under the Old Covenant. If 
we focus attention upon the structural pattern of divine-human rela- 
tionships, upon the Gestalt of salvation, we may discover some justifi- 
cation for their convictions. In fact, we may learn that this pattern, con- 
sidered in its existential aspect, is remarkably continuous. 

In both Testaments, for example, the all-important center of the pat- 
tern is located in the living and personal relationship between the true 
God and his people. It is by reference to this relationship that the sig- 
nificance of death and life is defined. In both Testaments “all flesh is 
grass”; in both, it is the word of God that endures forever. In both, the 
“evil” element in death is derived from man’s alienation from God; 
in both, the “good” element in life is dependent upon a continuing fel- 
lowship with God. In both, salvation begins in the restoration of this 
fellowship. It begins in an intervention of God that is decisive for human 
destiny. The word of salvation announces an impending judgment and 
mercy. The new road to life opens there where God’s revelation prompts 
faith, where his command impels obedience, where his promise produces 
hope. Only the pilgrim on this road can have knowledge of its end. Sal- 
vation is not known by separate analyses of the nature of God and man, 
nor by separate photographs of the present and the future. It is appre- 
hended only at the point where two divergent wills are turned back 
toward each other, where death is overcome by life. 
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In both Testaments the life of salvation is qualitatively different from 
the so-called life which man has been pursuing, yet it is manifested within 
the same conditions of earthly existence. The Day of the Lord is quali- 
tatively different from the various days of man’s schedules, yet it throws 
its light upon day to day experience. In both Testaments man views him- 
self as standing in an interim, with its strategic opportunity to “redeem 
the evil time.” During this interim he must seek salvation with all his 
energy, climbing over every obstacle. He must repudiate the “ends and 
means” by which the world seeks its salvation. He must execute his 
duties vis-a-vis the world. This repudiation and these duties stir up ten- 
sions, and these tensions produce suffering, but “suffering produces en- 
durance, and endurance produces character, and character produces 
hope, and hope does not disappoint us” (Rom. 5:1-5 R.S.v.). Only by 
carrying the yoke of the covenant is the fullness of the promise realized. 

These are the major corollaries of the biblical thinking about salvation. 
They appear in both Testaments, and few of them can be duplicated in 
nonbiblical thinking. Even if the same ideas are found elsewhere, they 
do not preserve elsewhere the same meaning, because the meaning de- 
rives from their affiliations and their integumentation. In thus reducing 
the life of salvation to its skeleton, we have admittedly been dealing with 
bloodless categories. To be alive, skeletons must be clothed with flesh 
and blood, with all the accompaniments of particularity. The Gestalt 
is real only when expressed in specific concepts. Man is not saved by re- 
ducing his God-relationship to an algebraic formula. Man seeks for full- 
ness of life. He visualizes salvation in words and images indigenous to 
his own experience. He knows how foggy and transient those words and 
images can be, yet he must rely upon the idiom native to his community. 

Through the story of Christ, the Christian community discerns the 
image most appropriate to salvation. Through Christ they learn to trust 
the eternal God rather than their own pictures of the future. Through 
him they apprehend God’s purpose to conform men “to the image of 
his Son,” so that they are “changed into his likeness from one degree 
of glory to another” (II Cor. 3:18, R.s.v.). By looking at every situation 
in the light of the Cross, they find that “in everything God works for 
good with those who love him” (Rom. 8:28, R.s.v.). They live by the 
faith that nothing will separate them from God’s saving love in Christ 
Jesus (Rom. 8:21-29). And as the outcome of this faith they obtain 
the salvation of their souls (I Pet. 1:9). 
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Instrument of God 
The Unity of the Biblical Doctrine of Salvation 


by ALAN RICHARDSON 


IN RECENT YEARS modern scholarship has come increasingly to recognize 
and to emphasize the unity of the Bible, the essential oneness of the out- 
look and teaching of the Old and the New Testaments. Insights and 
doctrines which are adumbrated or partially enunciated in the Old 
Testament are fulfilled and clearly articulated in the New. Perhaps it 
would be well to remind ourselves that this conclusion of modern scholar- 
ship is not so much a discovery as a rediscovery, for it is a truth which 
the scholars of former generations understood very well. Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet,' said St. 
Augustine, summing up the whole attitude of the ancient church on the 
question of the relationship of the two Testaments; and Richard Hooker 
may be allowed to speak for the modern church before the dawn of the 
Enlightenment and of liberal theology: “The general end of the Old and 
the New [Testaments] is one; the difference between them consisting in 
this, that the Old did make wise by teaching salvation through Christ 
that should come, the New by teaching that Christ the Saviour is come, 
and that Jesus whom the Jews did crucify, and whom God did raise from 
the dead, is He.”? After the rise of theological liberalism (which we 
are not disparaging, since we all owe a great debt to it) , the words “Old” 
and “New” in the expression “Old and New Testaments” came often to 
be looked upon as bearing a kind of evolutionary meaning: the “new” 
in the evolutionary process is thought of as in some way “higher” than 
the “old” and as in a large measure displacing it. But biblical thought 
itself is not “evolutionary” but eschatological, and in its proper biblical 
connotation the expression “new” carries with it the idea of an eschato- 
logical fulfilment, a realization of the promise and prophecy of the “old.” 
In this article we shall try to see what this means especially in relation 
to the biblical doctrine of salvation. 





1. Quaest. in Heptateuch, ii, 73. 
2. Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. I, Ch. XIV. 








Interpretation 


I 


The men of the Bible did not ask philosophical questions for their own 
sake. Nevertheless they often suggest answers to ultimate questions. 
They never asked, in so many words, why God made man at all. But 
an answer to this question is implicit in their view of things. The answer 
may perhaps best be given in the well-known words found near the 
beginning of St. Augustine’s Confessions: “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, and our heart is restless till it rest in Thee.” Incredible though it 
may seem, the Eternal God made man in order that he might delight 
in his company; and there are many passages in the Old Testament 
which express the Lord’s delight in his fellowship with faithful Israel. 
As we might put it, more philosophically, the very nature of love requires 
that it should possess an object, and man was created to be the object of 
the divine love. This does not mean (as some modern philosophers have 
imagined ) that the divine nature is in any way incomplete without man 
or the created world; apart entirely from man, the Eternal Son is the 
sufficient object of the Father’s love. On the contrary, the creation of 
man was wholly an action of the divine grace, and it adds nothing to 
the infinite greatness and glory of God. Nor does it mean that there is 
anything inherently valuable in human nature as such, or anything which 
makes man as such intrinsically worthy of the divine love. Such a notion 
is sometimes suggested by language about “the infinite value of the human 
personality”; but this is not biblical language, for the men of the Bible 
do not believe that human nature possesses any inalienable value or 
rights as over against God. When we are thinking in terms of the rela- 
tivities of human relationships, it is doubtless legitimate to speak of the 
infinite worth of the human soul, and in a materialistic or totalitarian 
civilization it may be very important to do so; but when we are thinking 
of man in relation to God, we must remember that human nature pos- 
sesses no absolute value in his presence. Creation, like salvation, is sola 
gratia; it is purely the result of God’s unconditioned and unmerited love. 

Man was thus created for fellowship with God—‘“to enjoy Him for 
ever.” But the original intention of God in the creation was frustrated 
by man’s sin, his rebellion against God’s will, and his desire to set him- 
self up in the place of God. Instead of living in fellowship with God 
and with his neighbor, man, through his pride, snatched at equality with 
God and tried to usurp the place at the center of things which can with 
propriety be occupied by God alone. The myth of the Fall in Genesis 3 
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states this truth in a form so simple that a child or a peasant can under- 
stand it, and yet so profound that the deepest theological insight cannot 
exhaust its meaning. It does not attempt to explain where evil came 
from; it states the ineluctable truth that man is in a state of rebellion 
against God’s will and that therefore God’s intention of fellowship in 
the creation is frustrated. This truth underlies the whole biblical doc- 
trine of salvation, for the main theme of the Bible concerns what God 
has done to restore his own original purpose and to recreate that fellow- 
ship between himself and man which has been destroyed by man’s re- 
bellious pride. 

God in his wisdom had so created man that in his state of rebellious- 
ness and sin he should find no satisfaction or resting place. Man can- 
not make of himself a satisfying end, nor will he find one in any created 
thing—pleasure, wealth, power, class, race, or nation. “Our heart is 
restless till it rest in Thee.” The only thing which can satisfy man’s in- 
most need is God himself, simply because God has made man like that 
—“for Himself.” Man’s very inability to find a resting place in any man- 
made end is itself a testimony to the being and goodness of God; his very 
restlessness is a proof that God is and that God is love. This truth is 
well brought out in George Herbert’s poem, The Pulley: God has be- 
stowed upon man many gifts—strength, beauty, wisdom, honor, pleas- 
ure, but not rest: 


For if I should, said He, 
Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature: 
So both should losers be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 


II 


The Bible is the book which contains the testimony of the prophets 
and apostles to the action which God has taken to bring to an end man’s 
rebelliousness and to lead him back to himself. The Bible implies that 
God could at any moment have used his almighty power as King to 
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crush the rebellion of his subjects, and either annihilate them altogether 
or compel them to do his will like prisoners in a concentration camp. But 
God did not choose such methods. God’s plan was rather to bestow upon 
repentant humanity the grace by which salvation could be effected and 
fellowship restored. The Bible tells the story of the execution of this 
divine plan. It is an incredible story—incredible, that is, to all who resist 
the grace of God. It can be believed only by faith, which is a gift of 
God’s grace. Every stage of the divine plan involves the choosing by God 
of weak and powerless things to reveal his power and love. From the 
moment when he chose a slave tribe in bondage to mighty Egypt to the 
moment when he chose a village maiden to be the mother of his incarnate 
Son, God worked through weak and despicable things—despite the fact 
that never at any time did he relinquish his sovereign control over nations 
and empires, which he used to achieve his grand design. The earliest 
traditions of Israel have discerned something of this ultimate biblical 
mystery of the divine election. The patriarchal narratives, coming down 
to us from a remote antiquity, have already, under the form of legend 
and story, lifted the veil from the wonder of the divine love for man. 
God chooses Abraham and makes a covenant with him, not (as St. Paul 
was later rightly to argue) because of any antecedent merits on the part 
of Abraham, but so that he might be the instrument of the divine pur- 
pose. Abraham is not chosen for his own sake alone, or even for that 
of his descendants, but for the sake of the salvation of all mankind—the 
recreation of fellowship between man and God in a new-created and 
redeemed humanity: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed” (Gen. 22:18). The whole biblical gospel of man’s redemption 
is already implicit in the story of the covenant with Abraham. 

The implications of God’s choice of particular individuals or particular 
nations are still more clearly brought out in the narratives of the covenant 
which God made with Israel through Moses at Sinai. We often hear the 
modern objection that God showed favoritism in choosing Jacob and 
rejecting Esau, or in selecting Israel alone as the recipient of his bless- 
ings. Such an objection entirely misunderstands the biblical conception 
of election, which is always election to responsibility, to hardship, and 
perhaps suffering, and never merely to privilege and favor. As God had 
chosen Abraham that in his seed all nations should be blessed, So God 
chose Israel in Egyptian bondage in order to work out his plan for the 
salvation of all mankind. The prophets of Israel discern a missionary 
purpose behind God’s call of Israel: Israel, they perceived, had been 
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called and chosen precisely in order to be the means of bringing the 
knowledge of God and of his salvation to the whole world. This insight 
of the prophets may be detected behind the words of Exodus 19: 3-6, 
where God bids Moses say to the children of Israel: “Ye have seen what 
I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings and 
brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then shall ye be a peculiar treasure unto me 
from among all peoples, for all the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.” In this great passage we 
are brought face to face with the essential biblical understanding of the 
church’s mission and task. God has chosen Israel, not for her sake only, 
but for the sake of the whole world. God has separated Israel and set 
her apart, not in order to exalt her to a position of proud isolation from 
her neighbors and special favoritism as over against them; on the con- 
trary, Israel has become “a holy nation” because of her consecration 
to a missionary vocation toward them. 

This is made very clear in the conception of Israel as “a kingdom of 
priests.” A priest is one whose special vocation and function it is to rep- 
resent God to the world and the world to God. Israel is chosen in order 
that she may be the means of bringing the knowledge of God to all the 
nations, and that she may bring the offerings of all the nations to the 
throne and altar of the one true God. The priest-nation of Exodus and 
of the Torah is in fact already the “light to lighten the Gentiles.” It is 
to be noted that, according to the prophetic conception, every individual 
Israelite, because of his membership in the priest-nation and covenant- 
people, is to be himself a priest as over against the men and women of 
other nations and tribes. The Old Testament teaches as clearly as the 
New the biblical doctrine of the priesthood of the laity ( laos, people). 
We are reminded of the vision of a later prophet who said: “In those 
days it shall come to pass that ten men. . . out of all the languages of the 
nations shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will 
go with you, for we have heard that God is with you” (Zech. 8:23). 
To this missionary vocation every Israelite was dedicated, for he had 
taken upon himself the obligations of the covenant-people. This mis- 
sionary obligation was implicit in the covenant with Abraham, of which 
circumcision was the sign (Gen. 17). The obligation was renewed 
through the covenant with Jehovah made at Sinai, where Moses had 
read to the people all the commandments of the Law and the people 
had responded: “All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and be 
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obedient” (Exod. 24:7). Then Moses had (according to the custom 
of those days) sealed the covenant by sprinkling the people with the 
blood of the animal victims and saying: “Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you” (Exod. 24:8). 

All this is clearly implicit in the prophetic understanding of the Cove- 
nant of Sinai as we now read of it in the Pentateuch; and we must con- 
stantly bear in mind the fact that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, 
presupposes the work of the eighth and seventh century prophets, and 
represents (to some extent at least) the conversion of the priests and 
lawyers of Israel to the ideals of the prophets. How far it is implicit in 
the thought and activity of Moses himself is a more difficult question to 
answer. To the present writer it seems more credible that Moses him- 
self had some such insight into the nature of his own leadership and 
achievement than that he was devoid of any such notion of the signifi- 
cance of the great events through which he lived. There is no a priori 
reason why such insights should not have come to Moses as we know 
that they came (or recurred) centuries later to Amos and his suc- 
cessors. After all, the prophets represent themselves as returning to the 
ideals of the desert religion, before Israel had been corrupted through 
contact with the Baal worship of Canaan. They do not regard them- 
selves as innovators so much as reformers, and to the present writer it 
would seem that the balance of evidence is distinctly in favor of the view 
that they were right. Moses had interpreted the great events of the 
liberation from Egypt and the deliverance of the Red Sea as the result 
of the intervention in history of Jehovah, who had a purpose and task 
for Israel; and he bound Israel in a solemn covenant of dedication to 
this purpose. It was through this covenant relationship that the indi- 
vidual Israelite was brought into relation with God, not in virtue of any 
racial superiority over the Gentiles, nor yet as a result of any special 
merits of his own which the Gentiles did not possess. It was because of 
this covenant relationship with God that membership in the church- 
nation was jealously guarded; the individual Israelite approached God 
in virtue of his membership in the holy People: no foreigner might eat 
the Passover (Exod. 12:45). In the whole of the Bible, in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New, there is no such thing as a private per- 
sonal relation between an individual and God, apart from his member- 
ship in the covenant-folk. Throughout the Bible it is consistently taught 
that outside the church there is no salvation. In the Old Testament, 
as in the New, the idea of “church” is indispensable to the conception 
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of salvation; the word ekkjesia was adopted in the Septuagint to trans- 
late a Hebrew word (qahal) which meant the nation of Israel as as- 
sembled before God (“congregation”), or as gathered in covenant re- 
lationship with him. 

According to the biblical teaching, therefore, we learn from both 
Testaments that the church is something which God creates, not some- 
thing which man makes or sets up. The church is “the People whom 
God hath made.” It is not a voluntary association of like-minded people 
who have come together on the basis of a common religious experience 
or program. It is a society that is grounded upon the divine election, 
a community called and constituted by the will and act of God. The 
church of ancient Israel, “the church in the wilderness” (Acts 7:38), 
had been brought into being by the action of God in Egypt and at the 
Red Sea, and by his word spoken to his prophet Moses. And ever after 
Moses’ day the church of the Old Covenant celebrated in psalm and 
story and Passover ritual the mighty act of God by which it had been 
called and delivered. By calling into being the church of the Old Cove- 
nant God had begun the work of restoring his original intention in the 
creation—his intention of fellowship between himself and man; he was 
undoing the effects of human rebelliousness, and in the law given through 
Moses the pattern of his perfect will might be discerned and obeyed. 


III 


There is in certain parts of the prophetic writings a tendency to sug- 
gest that Israel could have kept the whole law of God, if only she had 
determined with all her heart to do so. “What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Micah 6:8) At least a remnant was to keep perfectly the 
law of God, even though the nation as a whole would not attempt to 
do it. But the Old Testament itself comes eventually to the realization 
that to keep God’s law perfectly is not a simple possibility for men. Man 
has no righteousness to offer the Lord, no perfect sacrifice with which 
to come before him. “All our righteousnesses are as a polluted garment” 
(Isa. 64:6). Since mankind has no righteousness to offer, we can but 
offer to God our penitence instead: perhaps the most profoundly re- 
ligious verse in the Old Testament is Psalm 51:17, “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou 
wilt not despise.” From the time that there dawns the clear recogni- 
tion that righteousness is not of man’s attaining, but must come as a 
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gift from God, there springs up an eschatological hope of the coming 
of a day in which God himself will give that which he requires and com- 
mands. The prophets perceive that though Jehovah on his side has 
remained faithful to the covenant, Israel had been faithless and gone 
a-whoring after false Baals and had failed to carry out her mission and 
task of being a holy nation and a kingdom of priests. This lament reaches 
its culmination in Jeremiah, who anticipates the view of the author of 
Hebrews that the blood of the Old Covenant, the blood of calves and 
of goats, was powerless to cleanse the conscience of dead works and to 
enable Israel to serve the living God (Heb. 9:11-22). Despairing of 
the efficacy of the Old Covenant, Jeremiah looks forward to the day 
when God himself shall establish a New Covenant with a renewed Israel 
by whom his law shall be perfectly kept: “Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, although I was an 
husband unto them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be my people” (Jer. 31: 31-33). 
The Old Testament, the Book of the Old Covenant, is an unfinished 
work, in the sense that it tells of a beginning but not of an ending. It 
looks forward to a completion which it does not itself contain. It is a 
book of promise rather than of fulfilment. It tells of the giving of the 
law, the doing of which will restore the intention of God in the creation, 
which has been frustrated by man’s sin. But in the Old Testament there 
is no record of that law ever having been fulfilled, and the book closes 
with the wistful expectation of a day when the law shall be wholly kept, 
when a New Covenant shall have been made, and Israel should indeed 
have become the Servant of the Lord and the light to lighten the Gentiles. 


IV 


When we pass from the Old Testament to the New, we find that Jere- 
miah’s prophecy has been fulfilled in the sacrificial death of another 
victim, Jesus Christ, who is presented to us as the mediator of a New 
Covenant (Heb. 9:15). Indeed, the Old Covenant itself and its sacri- 
fices are now seen to be nothing more than the “type” or “foreshadow- 
ing” of the one true sacrifice and covenant which has now been made 
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and sealed in the blood of the Messiah. Where did this bold reinter- 
pretation of the Old Testament plan of salvation come from? Who first 
thought of thus regarding the life and death of Jesus as the fulfilment 
of Hebrew prophecy and of the whole sacrificial system and law of 
Israel? There can be no doubt that the creative mind behind this re- 
markable reinterpretation was none other than that of Jesus himself. 
No other explanation is credible and there is no evidence to support 
any other view. Jesus himself had taught his disciples to regard his 
death in this light. We do not know, of course, all that he had said to 
his disciples when he was alone with them in the neighborhood of Cae- 
sarea Philippi, after it had dawned on the Twelve that he was indeed 
the Christ; but we can well believe that in the light of this teaching his 
words in the upper room on the night in which he was betrayed would 
not have been entirely meaningless to them, even though their full appre- 
ciation of their meaning could not be reached until after the Resurrec- 
tion. When Jesus broke the bread for the meal, as he had so often done 
before in the fellowship of his disciples, he said, “This is my body, which 
is [broken] for you” (I Cor. 11:24). And at the end of the meal, when 
according to custom he passed round the Cup of Blessing, he said, “This 
is my blood of the Covenant which is shed for many” (Mark 14:24) ; 
and the expression, “blood of the Covenant,” is, of course, taken directly 
from Exodus 24:8. According to St. Paul’s still earlier version Jesus said, 
“This cup is the New Covenant in my blood” (I Cor. 11:25)—an ex- 
plicit reference to the prophecy of Jeremiah 31. In the light of the 
teaching which the disciples had previously received, and in the light 
of the Resurrection which they afterwards experienced, it is clear that 
the meaning of these words, however enigmatic they might have ap- 
peared at the moment when they were spoken, would not long elude the 
faithful Eleven. 

After the Resurrection the full significance of the life and work of 
Jesus the Messiah could be seen. In his ministry the assault upon the 
kingdom of Satan had begun; the “Strong Man” was being cast down 
and his house and goods despoiled (Mark 3:27). The original intention 
of God in the Creation was being restored and fulfilled in the Kingdom 
of God (Mark 10:6). The “powers of the age to come” (Heb. 6:5) 
were already breaking in. Jesus had given a new law, containing none 
of the accommodations which Moses had tolerated because of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts, and he had perfectly embodied it in his life and 
deeds; he had done God’s will on earth as it is done in heaven. The per- 
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fect sacrifice of righteousness had been offered—by Man for man, the 
sacrifice which men could not offer for themselves. The Messiah had 
come in judgment, according to prophecy; he had spoken God’s curse 
upon the Barren Fig-Tree of Judaism (Mark 12), and henceforth no 
man should eat fruit of that tree for ever. The old order was abolished; 
Judaism was done away; no longer in “this mountain” should God be 
worshipped exclusively, nor in Jerusalem, but the hour had come when 
the true worshippers everywhere should worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth (John 4:20, 23). God had fashioned another instrument 
for the achievement of his will. The Old Israel had failed, and now 
he had raised up a New Israel, which should indeed be for him a king- 
dom of priests to all the nations. Thus, the New Testament sees the ful- 
filment of Exodus 19:5 f. in the church of Jesus Christ: “Ye are an elect 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own posses- 
sion, that ye may shew forth the excellencies of him who called you out 
of darkness into his marvellous light: which in time past were no people, 
but now are the people of God” (I Peter 2:9 f.). The Christians re- 
garded themselves as a new nation, neither Jew nor Gentile, but a new 
creation, “the third race,” the one People now gathered out of every 
nation, the earnest of a great multitude whom no man could number. 
Every member of this elect race, this royal priesthood, was to be himself 
a priest, shewing forth God to the Gentiles (heathen). It is sad to re- 
flect how the biblical significance of the words “laity” and “layman” 
has now almost entirely disappeared from most modern languages; even 
when “lay” is not precisely equated with “secular,” it rarely carries 
with it the connotation of “priestly” which it bears in its New Testament 
original. A layman (or member of the /aos of God) who is not a priest 
and a missionary is not a layman at all in the true biblical sense. 

A convert became a layman in New Testament times when he sub- 
mitted to the right of baptism with the laying on of hands. Member- 
ship of the Old Israel had been signified by the rite of circumcision, 
the token of the covenanted race. A Gentile could become a member 
of the congregation of Israel by submitting to this rite, in which case 
he became a Jew not only by religion but also by race. St. Paul in Colos- 
sians 2:11 f. seems to call baptism “a circumcision not made with hands,” 
and baptism is regarded as the token of the New Covenant in the early 
church: only those who were baptized were allowed to partake of the 
Eucharist, the Christian Passover. Christian baptism is a baptism not 
merely in water but in the Spirit, and all those who have drunk of the 
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one Spirit in baptism are empowered by the gifts of the Spirit to perform 
their appropriate function in the church, the Spirit-bearing community 
(I Cor. 12). No one was allowed to be baptized unless he had first made 
profession of faith; baptism in the New Testament is always “believers’ 
baptism.” But no one could make profession of faith unless the Holy 
Spirit was already at work in him (I Cor. 12:3), and so the Spirit is 
given not only in baptism but also before baptism. 

Much modern Christianity has unhappily overlooked the central im- 
portance of the symbolism of baptism in the New Testament, so that 
today baptism, often regarded as merely an “optional extra,” is com- 
monly thought of as little more than a kind of “pretty-pretty” ceremony 
of blessing and admission to the church. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, baptism has a very deep meaning. It signifies not merely the wash- 
ing away of the filth and stain of heathendom, and not merely the giving 
of the Spirit, though these things are important: it denotes the dying 
of the “old man” and the resurrection of a new person in Christ. For 
the baptized Christian death is already passed, though the mutation of 
physical death has still to occur. The symbolism of baptism by total 
immersion is that the going down into the waters represents a death 
(“buried with Christ” Rom. 6:3 f.) and the coming up out of the waters 
again represents the new birth (or, in Latin, “regeneration” ) in Christ 
—a sharing in the death and resurrection of Christ. The ancient prac- 
tice of baptizing converts on Easter Eve, the day on which Christ was 
in the sepulchre, brings out the meaning of baptism as a dying with 
Christ very forcibly. For the individual Christian the passage of the 
waters of baptism represents God’s act of deliverance, corresponding to 
the “baptism” of the Old Israel in the Red Sea. The significant thing 
in baptism is not what men do, but what God does; the redemption 
wrought is the work of God alone. And so the church, the Messianic 
community, recapitulates the Old Testament story of deliverance, be- 
cause it is the community redeemed from a bondage worse than that 
of Egypt, the slavery to sin and death. The pattern of the biblical scheme 
of salvation is brought out in the rite of baptism as nowhere else. (The 
practice of infant baptism certainly emphasizes that what matters in 
baptism is what God does, since it is clear that the infant can do nothing 
for himself; but it should be pointed out that churches which retain 
the ancient, though not primitive, custom of infant baptism also insist 
on the laying on of hands at “years of discretion,” that is, after the neces- 
sary profession of faith has been made: the ceremony of baptism-with- 
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the-laying-on-of-hands is all one rite, and it is not complete or effective 
until the whole has been duly performed. ) 

Recently it was fashionable to assume that St. Paul was the author 
of the idea that baptism represents a dying and rising with Christ. This 
is a quite gratuitous and most unlikely assumption. The suggestion in- 
dubitably comes from Jesus himself. His was the original mind behind 
the whole reinterpretation of the Old Testament plan of salvation. It 
was Jesus who had first suggested the idea of death—his own death— 
as a baptism: “Can ye. . . be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with? They said unto him, We can. And Jesus said unto them... 
with the baptism that I am baptized, withal shall ye be baptized” (Mark 
10:38 f.). From this most important passage we learn that Jesus thought 
of his own death as a baptism which could be shared by his disciples. 
This is exactly what St. Paul represents Christian baptism as being—a 
sharing in the Messiah’s death on the part of his disciples. Through 
baptism into Christ’s death the New Israel recapitulates the Exodus of 
the Old Israel through baptism in the Red Sea (Cf. I Cor. 1o:1 f.). It 
is highly significant that Jesus speaks of his own death as an exodus 
to be accomplished in Jerusalem (Luke 9:31). He appears to think 
of it as a “straitening” in the waters of death from which he would 
emerge in a glorious resurrection: “I have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” (Luke 12:50) Through 
baptism into Christ’s death the New Israel goes in the power of his 
mighty exodus and deliverance into the Land of Promise. Thus is the 
Old Testament scheme of salvation reinterpreted in the New. Baptism 
is the effective symbol of entrance into the sphere of Christ’s redemption; 
and hence we need not be surprised to find that the whole mission and 
task of the church are summed up in the words which the author of 
the First Gospel puts into the mouth of the Risen Lord: “Go. . . and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them...” (Matt. 28:19). 
This is the commission given to the royal priesthood of the church of 
Jesus Christ. The primary task of the church is to baptize the whole 
world into the redemption wrought by Christ. 

This baptism of “all nations” into “one body” (I Cor. 12:13) means 
nothing less than the re-creation of mankind in the New Humanity of 
Jesus Christ. It is literally a “new creation” (Gal. 6:15; II Cor. 5:17), 
in which the intention of God in the first creation, frustrated by man’s 
sin, is now fulfilled and implemented through Christ’s defeat of sin and 

death. This truth is most clearly brought out in St. Paul’s doctrine of 
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Christ as “the last Adam” (I Cor. 15:45). “As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive” (I Cor. 15:22; cf. Rom. 5:12-21). 
In “Adam,” that is, unredeemed human nature, all have sinned and all 
therefore die; but by incorporation into the New Humanity of Christ, 
the effects of Adam’s fall are reversed and sin and death are overcome. 
Salvation therefore consists in belonging to the New Israel, being bap- 
tized into Christ, becoming a member of his body: outside the church 
there is no salvation. 

The disunity of “the churches” today obscures this essential biblical 
truth and is the single greatest hindrance to the preaching and accep- 
tance of the gospel of Christ. This is precisely what we should expect if 
we took the Bible seriously. Jesus prayed that his disciples might be 
one, even as he and the Father were one, that the world might know 
that God had sent him (John 17:21, 23). How can the church which 
cannot exhibit its own essential unity perform its divinely appointed 
mission of re-creating the lost unity of all mankind, destroyed by Adam’s 
sin? The achievement of God’s revealed purpose for humanity cannot 
be accomplished by a divided church. What can baptism into the body 
of Christ mean in a Christendom divided into a welter of “churches”? 
According to the New Testament there can be only one church, for 
Christ is not divided (I Cor. 1:13). The unity of the church is some- 
thing which God gives; men cannot create it or destroy it; but, alas, 
they can obscure it. Nor may we take refuge in the idea of the invisible 
unity of the church, for the New Testament insists that it is through 
the visible unity of the disciples that the world will know that Christ 
is come forth from the Father. Above all, how can the church be the 
effective instrument for the divine purpose of re-creating the unity of 
mankind in the New Humanity of Jesus Christ when it does not take 
seriously the revealed biblical teaching about salvation, when its current 
doctrines of baptism and church membership are so far removed from 
the standards of the New Testament? The weakness of the “churches” 

} 
today and men’s indifference to their message result from the fact that 
Christians themselves do not take seriously the revelation of God’s will 
in the Bible; their impotence is a sign, not that God is weak, but that 
his judgment has begun in the house of God. In penitence and faith 
we must pray that God in his infinite lovingkindness will smite us and 
strip us of our conceits and fashion us into the instrument of his purpose 
for the salvation of the world. 








The Saviour’s Eternal Work 
An Exegesis of Col. 1:9-29 


by OTTO A. PIPER 


The Problem 


With particular love and earnestness the thinking of theologians has 
moved around the deep mystery of the Person of Christ. The Fathers 
of the early centuries studied and restudied their Bible from cover to 
cover to find out the due honor to be ascribed to the Saviour and to 
make him perfectly relevant, by pointing out how completely he identi- 
fied himself with our human nature and existence, and yet how ab- 
solutely he was above ourselves as the Son of the Eternal God. The 
work of the Saviour, however, has never been studied with the same 
care and passion. One reason may be that to the ancient Fathers there 
could be no doubt as to the perfect redemption that the believers had 
in him, and thus no serious controversy would arise as to the character 
and the efficacy of Jesus’ saving work. An almost inevitable result of 
the one-sided concentration on the problems of the Person of Christ was, 
however, that to the mind of the church his work was seen more or less 
exclusively within the framework of his incarnate earthly life. Hence 
followed, particularly in the Western churches, a growing dissociation 
of the redemptive work of Christ from the work of creation, and thus 
eventually a purely secular, “scientific” view of the world, on the one 
hand, and a lack of interest in the work of the risen Christ, on the other. 
That Protestantism, with its proclamation of the supremacy of biblical 
revelation, should have so heedlessly treated the many passages of the 
New Testament which deal with these two aspects of the work of Christ, 
goes to show the firm grip which ecclesiastical traditions have on the 
mind of theologians. Our faith will inevitably be impoverished, unless 
each generation afresh reconsiders its dogmatic position and the stand- 
ards of faith of its denomination in the light of the abundant riches of 
God’s Word. The result will not be an overthrow of our traditions— 
that would be the case only if the church had been in the past without 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit—but rather a deepened and broadened 
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understanding of the accumulated spiritual insight of the past. We shall 
show this by an exegesis of a New Testament passage which has been 
a dark spot in most Bible studies, the famous “Christological digression” 
in Col. 1: 15-20. 


The Setting 


The designation “Christological excursus,” or “digression,” is utterly 
misleading and prejudices a sound interpretation from the very outset. 
The expression intimates that the passage does not necessarily belong 
to the context, that in verse 21 Paul would take up the thread of thought 
he had dropped at the end of verse 14 (or some would say, verse 13), 
and that Paul was giving here a purely theoretical instruction, or specu- 
lations on the problem of Christology. Yet, from beginning to end, the 
whole letter discloses one governing idea—to show to the recipients how 
infinitely superior their faith is in comparison with the ersatz religion 
that certain people had tried to offer them as an improvement of their 
faith. With the writer’s emphasis upon right conduct, the lie is given 
to the prevalent idea that to the author of Colossians faith was a kind 
of philosophy or theosophy. 

What seems to be a “digression” in Col. 1:15-20 is a phenomenon 
found frequently in the Pauline letters. At certain moments, when the 
Apostle is speaking of one of the outstanding deeds of God or Christ, 
he feels compelled to remind his readers of the greatness and the mar- 
velous nature of the works of God. Being less deeply rooted in the faith 
than himself and lacking the depth of spiritual insight that was his, the 
readers might otherwise be in danger of considering as a commonplace 
of Christian doctrine what in fact was one of the unsearchable mysteries 
of divine grace. Thus it will be seen that in such “digressions” Paul 
always keeps the practical purpose of his writing in mind. He is not 
offering theoretical information but rather he attempts to raise the ad- 
dressees’ vision of their Christian life to heavenly heights. In the whole 
context of Col. 1:9-29 the Apostle speaks in a most personal way to the 
brethren in Colossae, using the personal pronouns “we” and “you” 
throughout and constantly confronting sender and recipient with Christ. 
The frequent use of airés (himself) in the whole passage is obviously 
on purpose. It is basic for the Christian life that all the believers should 
be related to “him.” Thus Paul is not composing a theological treatise, 
or quoting a fragment of it, but rather he is sharing with Christians, 
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whom his eyes have never beheld, the priceless treasures of his religious 
experience. 


Literary Character 


Stating in that way the practical character of the whole chapter does 
not exclude the recognition that in Col. 1:15-20 we have a literary 
unit, probably one of the earliest Christian hymns. Like a similar piece 
in I Tim. 3:16 the poem is inserted into the prayer of Paul by omitting 
the opening clause, which probably was something like “We thank thee, 
O Christ,” or “Praise, honor, and glory be to thee, O Christ,” and 
then continues in common liturgical style with a relative clause extoll- 
ing his superiority: “He is the image of the invisible God,” which is 
followed by an enumeration of his great deeds, introduced by the con- 
junction “because” (vs. 16). A second strophe of identical structure 
is found in verses 18b-20, again beginning with a relative clause which 
this time describes Christ as the beginning, the firstborn from the dead 
(vs. 18b), and continues with an enumeration of the deeds which he 
has performed in that second capacity. Thus the first strophe describes 
his work in creation, and the second in the history of redemption. The 
two strophes are held together by a third rather short one (vs. 17-18a) 
which consists of two parallel statements as indicated by the identical 
opening formula “and he is.” The repeated use of this introductory 
formula points out that the two statements so connected are speaking 
of the same person. Thus this middle strophe emphasizes that the one 
who is before all things, and the one who is the firstborn from the dead, 
is the same person described in two phases of his work. At the same 
time it can be safely stated that the order in which the two works of 
“him” are arranged, is a deliberated one. Verse 20, speaking of the 
work of reconciliation and peacemaking, forms the transition from the 
hymn to Paul’s prayer for the Colossians—“you also” (vs. 21) “did 
he reconcile” (vs. 22), resuming thereby the ruling verb of verse 20. 
That is to say, Paul would lay the main stress on the Son’s work of 
reconciliation. But he finds it also necessary to remind his readers that 
he “in whom we have the redemption” (vs. 14) is also the one “in whom 
all things were created” (vs. 16). Thus all the emphasis falls upon the 
redemptive activity of the Son, but lest the readers (and we) should 
interpret it in a narrow man-centered way, Paul reveals the mystery 
of the cosmic function of the Son. It was God’s purpose “through him 
to reconcile everything both on the earth and in heaven” (vs. 20). 
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Only inasmuch as we, too, are included in all these creatures (“you 
also” vs. 21), do we also share in the effects of the Son’s work. 


The Starting Point 


A good many commentators have recently taken the position that 
Paul wrote the letter to the Church in Colossae in order to refute certain 
“nostic” views, presumably of Jewish origin, by which the Christians 
in the little town of Central Asia Minor were disturbed. They hold that 
Paul wants to show that his “Christian gnosis” is as good as, if not su- 
perior to those rival ideas. I would not deny that such a situation existed 
in Colossae. The references to it are too scanty, however, to consider 
the whole letter as written for the sole purpose of refuting that Jewish 
gnosticism. Obviously Paul is more worried by the practical implica- 
tions of the heretical doctrines than by the teachings themselves. Thus 
he does not go to the trouble of offering a reasoned refutation. As a 
good pastor he rather presents such a lofty view of the Christian faith 
that thereby the rival doctrines fade into insignificance. He proceeds 
in a somewhat ironical mood, and thus “borrows” the opponents’ ter- 
minology to endow it with a deepened meaning born out of a deeper 
insight into the nature of God and his dealing with man. How little 
he is tempted to indulge in theosophic speculations, however, can be 
seen by a comparison of Col. 1:16 with Eph. 1:21. In either case he 
refers to the superiority which the Son enjoys over the cosmic forces, 
yet neither their names nor their order of arrangement are the same. 
This shows clearly that Paul did not intend to give a “scientific” or 
philosophical view of the structure of the universe. He picks out a few 
of the cosmic powers just in order to give concreteness to his statements. 
He wants to “edify,” to build up his readers rather than to initiate them 
into the cosmic secrets. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to interpret Paul’s dealing with 
the Colossian Christians as though the Christological statements made 
in this hymn were entirely secondary to him and uttered only as a scorn- 
ful reference to the false teachers. While the gnostic speculations them- 
selves mean nothing to Paul they enable him to remind his readers that 
a profound understanding of the work of Christ is indispensable for a 
truly Christian life. Incessantly he prays to God for the Colossians and 
requests “that ye may be made perfect in the genuine knowledge of 
the purpose of God by all kinds of spiritual wisdom and understand- 
ing” (1:9), and he emphasizes the important role which he plays him- 
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self in that process, since it is his privilege to make effective in them 
“the secret purpose which was hidden from eternity and through gene- 
rations” (1:26). At the moment of his writing they still lack any deeper 
understanding of their Christian faith, and it is in order to promote 
their knowledge that the Apostle inserts the “Christological digression.” 
Paul’s starting point for the “digression” is the central statement in 
1:13 f.: “God . . . delivered us from the power of darkness and trans- 
ferred us into the realm of love, which he established in his Son, in 
whom we have salvation, that is to say, the forgiveness of sins.” It is 
this latter statement that climaxes all the works of God for which we 
as believers are to give thanks. But we can do so only when we fully 
understand it. To enable the readers to do so is the purpose of the “di- 
gression.” Thus verses 15-20 are not simply tagged on the preceding 
text in a loose way. 

It is the reference to redemption, that is, the forgiveness of sins, that 
calls forth the “digression,” and it is therefore only in relation to that 
idea, or rather that experience, that the meaning of this Christological 
passage can be found. Paul wants to remind the Colossians that redemp- 
tion must not be understood by them as a purely subjective state of 
mind—a feeling of independence, happiness, or security—but rather 
as the experience of an objective event that has thoroughly affected 
their lives. Paul is not offering here cosmological speculations that origi- 
nated in his mind apart from faith through an intuitive study of the 
universe. Rather he is developing here the implications of the experi- 
ence that “in him we have redemption.” Hence it is not necessary for 
him to defend his views at great length. All he has to say will appear 
as evident to those who share with Paul that basic experience. 

Thus the prayer in 1:9-14 and the Christological hymn in 1: 15-20 
condition each other. The hymn makes plain that Paul’s requests are 
not excessive and unreasonable. The granting of the petitions is assured 
by the power of Christ, which is from eternity and extends over all the 
creatures. The request in turn discloses the purpose of the display of 
Christ’s power. His whole work was done with that final goal in view 
that in him we should have the redemption. What follows in 1: 21-29 
is the logical development of that twofold theme, namely, that we must 
not be deluded by the appearance of our Christian life. Faith is sig- 
nificant because it is the beginning of a process that leads to eternal 
glory, and thus all the inconveniences and sufferings resulting from 
faith serve the redemptive purpose of Christ. 
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The Secret Purpose of God 


In their life of faith the Christians have learned by way of contrast 
that apart from Christ the world in which we live is under the “tyranny 
of darkness” (vs. 13). The universe is in no way self-explanatory because 
it is full of contradictions. It abounds with life but everything lives on 
other life and thus life itself engenders death. Similarly history points 
to objective values but also shows man’s contempt of them. The uni- 
verse discloses an all-pervading order yet the order maintains itself 
only by occasional catastrophes and total destruction of whole spheres 
or areas. No wonder that Whitehead felt that the cosmic mastermind 
was “heartless.” It would be sufficient proof of Paul’s superiority as a 
philosopher had he only realized the perplexity in which all our intui- 
tive knowledge leaves us. How ridiculous modern existentialism looks 
when measured by Paul’s insights! Those little Sartres et al think they 
are wise when they talk intelligent nonsense, whereas their whole atti- 
tude proves that they do not believe in their own words, but rather 
build their lives upon the high opinion they have of themselves, and 
upon the flatteries of their admirers. But the real greatness of Paul 
as a thinker is not to be found in the criticism to which he subjected 
the philosophical and “gnostic” views, but rather in his interpretation 
of the Word of God as the disclosure of the eternal purpose of God. 

Through the whole history of Israel there runs the conflict between 
the prophets of God and the false prophets. Both pretended to be “in- 
spired,” because they received their insights in a state of mental elation. 
There is no clear definition in the Old Testament what the subject 
matter of true prophecy is. Both kinds of prophets pretended that they 
had some supernatural message and that apart from their subjective 
conviction they had been the recipients of a divine communication; the 
true prophets had as their only comfort the hope that God himself 
would eventually vindicate the truth enunciated by them. Over against 
this subjective character of “inspiration” under the Old Covenant, Jesus 
had hinted at the fact that the citizens of the New Age were becoming 
aware of the factual fulfillment of the divine purpose of salvation. Under 
the Old Covenant the Word of God as spoken to his messengers preceded 
the facts of which it was speaking. Under the New Covenant the facts 
were first, and the understanding followed. That was the sign that in 
the New Aeon God’s saving purpose had come to completion. Paul 
took up that lead and here he points out that what God had had eter- 
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nally on his mind but kept for himself (vs. 23) had eventually been dis- 
closed, not so much in doctrines and theoretical statements but rather 
in a fact—“Christ in the believers,” especially in those from paganism 
(vs. 27). While faith can be described in psychological terms, that is, 
as a process originating in the individual’s mind, it is not thereby ex- 
plained. Rather it is in the light of the divine uvernpwov—the self-dis- 
closure of God’s secret purpose—that the experience of faith is to be 
understood. In faith it is Christ himself who takes possession of the 
individual and becomes his Lord, determines the outlook of his heart 
and the direction of his life, or, as Paul expresses it in the language 
of Jesus, “God has transferred us to the kingly rule of his Son” (vs. 13). 
It is the experience of a power which by faith we recognize as determin- 
ing us in our very self, and thus faith implies a surrender to a power 
outside and above ourselves. Furthermore, this transsubjective power 
cannot be separated from the person of Jesus; it is he who wields that 
dominion over us. Moreover, it is a power which enables us to live re- 
gardless of all the pressure that this world brings to bear upon us. “In 
him we have the redemption” (vs. 14). Hence, it is a power that is 
superior to this whole world. Faith realizes that Jesus is the Son of God. 
Finally, the possibility to surrender our lives to the Son of God comes 
to us, not as a reward of our goodness and perfection but rather despite 
their absence. Nor is there any reason that would compel God to act 
in such manner. The very experience of his power tells us that he does 
whatever he does in full freedom and yet not whimsically but rather 
out of an eternal design, or out of his unchanging nature. Hence, the 
only interpretation of the fact that Christ has become the believer's 
Lord is that God loves us and thus enables us to experience Christ’s 
power in our own life. That is but another way of saying that we have 
“in him” the forgiveness of our sins (vs. 14). That this experience 
should be shared by people who were not born in the Jewish Covenant 
(vs. 27), serves to underscore the divine love which is shown irrespective 
of all natural qualities and historical accomplishments. 

It is in the light of this experience of faith that the Christological 
hymn 1:15-20 is to be understood. 


Christ and the Universe 


The hymn opens by stating the theme: “He is the image of the invisible 
God” (vs. 15). The reference to the invisibility of God makes plain 
that “image” does not simply mean that the Son was made after the 
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divine model. Rather an image is a representation of an object by 
means of which the object itself is present to the mental eye. Through 
an image, a notion “identical” with that of the object can be created . 
in the individual’s mind though the object in itself may be inapproach- 
able. In that sense, then, Paul would say of Christ tha: despite the fact 
that we have no direct experience of God, he is brouzht to our full and 
adequate knowledge in Jesus Christ. Thus pvorjpov and “image of 
God” go hand in hand. The secret purpose of God has been revealed 
to us when we are able to see the “image of God.” In that way the 
experience of faith brings us into contact with what is most essential 
in God. His power in Christ is not just an incidental act of God. By 
disclosing his secret purpose, God reveals his very nature. The term 
“image” implies, however, that a distinction is to be made between the 
original and its image. It is the original that makes possible the image 
and this order cannot be reversed. That does not mean that the image 
has the purely epistemological function of enabling people to bring 
the original to their mind. In the relation between God and his image 
God’s very essence is revealed, though in a derivated way. That which 
by its very nature is imperceptible offers itself nevertheless as an object 
to man’s perception in the image. 

This relationship explains the bold yet guarded terminology of Paul. 
Jesus is not himself the creator of the universe but rather the “firstborn 
of all creation,” a Hebraism which means “the one born before all other 
creatures.” The same idea occurs in verse 17, where the Son is described 
as being prior to all things, which is probably meant both in a temporal 
sense and as an expression of ontic superiority. He is not a creature 
in the sense in which we and all other things and beings are creatures. 
Nevertheless he does not exist out of himself but rather is “the Son” 
engendered by the Father. Thus Paul does not say that “by him” 
(ir dvrod) all things were made but rather “in him,” “through him,” 
and “with him as their goal.” The whole language of this passage is 
remindful of Greek philosophical speculations, especially Aristotle’s fond- 
ness for prepositional expressions. But in the Christian frame of refer- 
ence the terminology of the hymn has a meaning of its own. From the 
fact that Jesus has become our Lord, and that in us he has overcome the 
power of darkness, Paul infers that his superiority must exiend over 
the whole realm of creation. Once it has been realized that our redemp- 
tion is not an incidental historical event, but rather the end of God’s 
eternal purpose, the whole world process is given a perspective. God 
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made this world that man should be brought into most intimate con- 
nection with his Creator, and thus the whole universe exists for him 
who is to do the work of redemption. That is meant by the statement 
that the Son is prior to all things. His work is not determined by them 
but rather this material world exists for his sake. But the way the Son 
deals with man makes evident that this dependence is not of a purely 
external kind, as the clay is at the mercy of the potter. Rather the 
universe is founded “in him.” What a contrast between this view and 
the darkness and confusion that appear to the bewildered eye of the 
unbeliever! Paul is very far from saying that all things are identical 
with the Lord or that they are of divine substance. They are not re- 
demptive in themselves, and the phrase “sacramental universe” has 
no foundation in Paul’s ideas. Rather he wants to say that the world 
process as a whole has a redemptive function no matter how reluctant 
or even hostile each of its constituent parts may be with regard to that 
function. But the Son is not conceived as a “Weltseele,” the soul of the 
universe. Rather it is by his will that he uses all things in such a way 
that the total effect will serve the Father’s purpose. In the second half 
of Romans 8, Paul will express the same idea and indicate its practical 
significance. Since the Son is superior to all creatures, none of them 
is able to separate us from his love, and, what is even more important, 
they must serve the good of the believers. 

A similar thought is expressed by the statement that “all things were 
created through him” (1:16). The only reason why a world is in ex- 
istence at all is that God had decided to give expression to himself. Hence 
it is that his sharp rejection of the present state of the world does not 
blind the Apostle to the fact that it is in this world and in this life that 
Christ wields his power and establishes his kingdom. That fact is mean- 
ingful only when by its very nature this world is fit to become his, and 
that implies that it came into existence through him. If there had 
been another agent, through whom this world was made, it would have 
been a world alien to the nature of the Son and thus not fit to be ruled 
over by him. Hence the “through him” and “toward him” condition 
each other. The universe is “toward him,” that is to say, there is a deep- 
seated longing in everything that exists to transcend its present state 
and to come under the kingly rule of Christ. Because this world is made 
to be the Son’s Kingdom it must be of a kind fit for him. The being 
“toward him” implies also that this world does not have a meaning of 
its own. As it proved unable to impart meaning to our lives until we 
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encountered Christ, so it is unable in any other respect to attain to a 
final meaning of its own. But being in potency toward Christ’s King- 
dom it is also alienated from itself until that destination has been realized 
(cf. vs. 21). In that sense the whole world process is eschatological 
and thereby the opposite of what is meant by the idea of progress. This 
world does not move gradually toward its own completion but rather 
attains true meaning only to the degree that Christ takes full control 
of it. But the coordination of the two prepositional clauses in verse 16 
explains also why it is that there is freedom in this world. By itself the 
phrase “created through him” might designate a complete determinism. 
But the addition of “toward him” shows that the universe does not of 
necessity and in a mechanical way reach its destination. As the un- 
expected and undeserved act of our salvation shows, that is not the way 
the Son handles the creatures. The universe does not automatically 
move toward him, rather he employs its freedom in such a way that it 
is eventually brought to him and under his sway. Thus the vexing prob- 
lem whether the universe should be explained in terms of causality or 
teleology, is solved in him. Both views are right, because he is a living 
being. He is not merely the efficient cause through whom the universe 
came into being but everything is also to be subjected to him. Material- 
ism or positivism as an explanation of the universe is wrong, but so is 
idealism. It is only in this redemptive personalism that the elements of 
truth found in both of those philosophical views can be brought to a 
satisfactory synthesis. 

Finally, “all things are held together in him” (vs. 17). Here is the 
explanation for the strange fact that, despite all the enmity and all the 
centrifugal tendencies prevalent in this world, the universe is neither 
annihilated nor blown to pieces, but rather forms a coherent unity. Paul 
holds that there is no intrinsic power of cohesion in the universe that 
would explain its unity, nor could this world be considered as being 
held together by Reason; for notwithstanding the general operation of 
the laws of nature, this world is by no means rational. It remains with 
all it antagonisms and contradictions and perplexities a “realm of dark- 
ness” (vs. 13). Thus it is in spite of itself and “from the outside” that 
the universe is held together. It is the divine purpose out of which it 
was created that prevents this world from disintegrating completely, 
and that purpose is not just a divine idea concerning this world but 
rather a working energy—the power of the Son. Lack of an intrinsic 
principle of unity on the one hand, and the coordinating activity of the 
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Son, on the other, explain the paradoxical fact that all earthly efforts 
to bring about an all-embracing unity are doomed to failure, and yet 
that the church has the promise that, in its case, all the centrifugal and 
disruptive forces will manifest their impotence. Because there is one 
shepherd there also is and always will remain one flock. 


The Son in Redemption 


Thus far the Christological hymn seems to move in the realm of highly 
abstract metaphysical speculations. To present them in the right light, 
Paul hastens to add: “The same, who is prior to all things and the prin- 
ciple of their unity, the same is also the head of the body, that is to say, 
of the church” (vss. 17-182). Thereby the basis of experience is en- 
larged. Redemption thus far had been interpreted in a negative way 
as deliverance from the tyranny of darkness, and as forgiveness of sins. 
All the preceding statements were made on this basis. But by faith we 
also realize that we are living in an entirely new groupment whose mem- 
bers are all held together by a common loyalty to him whom they have 
recognized as their Head. In the light of what precedes, the existence 
of the church can no longer be isolated from the rest of the universe. 
The same power by which the universe is given unity and a common 
meaning, manifests itself also in the church. The coming into existence 
of the church is not an anomaly in history but rather it is the manifesta- 
tion of a divine operation which is concerned with the whole universe. 
Realizing the cosmic place of the church will prevent us from overrating 
the share men have in the upbuilding of the church. It is truly under- 
stood and appreciated only where it is seen as the work of the Son. But 
there is this difference, that in the rest of the universe the operation 
of the Son is that of a transcendental principle and goal, whereas in 
the church he acts as the “Head of the body,” and thus in a much more 
intimate connection. 

As the enumeration of his titles and works goes on it becomes in- 
creasingly clearer that the redemptive activity of the Son is not simply 
his cosmic work as applied to the life of mankind, but rather that in 
it the Son himself reaches a position which he had not yet held in his 
preincarnate state. There is a divine design behind his whole work 
“that in every respect he should be preeminent (or, the Head)” (vs. 18). 
The realization of the cosmic role of Christ, discovered as an implication 
of the experience of faith, helps now in turn to enlarge the believer's 
vision of the universe. If, as the Apostle believes, Jesus is the Son of 
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God, then our own redemption is but one phase of a divine plan that 
embraces the whole universe. It was God’s will that the whole pleroma 
should dwell in Christ (vs. 19). All attempts to consider the pleroma 
as the grammatical subject of this sentence are based upon a complete 
misunderstanding of the meaning of this word. In the Bible pleroma 
is usually employed as a nomen actionis and designates the act of “‘fill- 
ing” and then also that which does “fill.” In the Old Testament “filling” 
is frequently used in a dynamic sense, in the way in which we speak 
of filling or charging an electric battery. Thus in Exod. 32:39 the 
ordination of the Levite is described as “filling his hands,” that is, impart- 
ing to them the power to perform a valid sacrifice. Hence pleroma in 
this context is the power which makes the things to be what in God’s 
purpose they were destined to be. Originally they are empty forms, 
as it were, waiting to be filled by God with content and they exist for the 
actualization of their potency. The term pleroma has a special refer- 
ence to Gen. 1:2 (“the earth was... void”). It is this “filling” power 
that the Incarnate Son receives from God, and that implies that prior 
to Christ no person and being was capable of being truly himself. 

The result of this indwelling of the pleroma is a twofold one: first, 
Christ establishes peace and reconciliation among all things by becom- 
ing himself their rallying point (vs. 20). He does not reconcile them 
“to himself” but rather “toward himself.” He does so by overcoming 
both their enmity toward God and their mutual antagonisms “through 
his blood shed on the cross” (vs. 20). Secondly: thereby he brings to 
completion everything here on earth leading it from potency to actuali- 
zation. Seventeen times in Col. 1:9-28 does the adjective ras (all, every- 
one, whole) occur. Just as his work implied the creation of the whole 
universe, so its goal is to embrace everything and to lead the whole world 
process to a final ultimate goal. Verses 17 and 18a are the bracket that 
holds together the Son’s work in Creation and Redemption. Their 
unity is not an incidental sequence of actions but rather is rooted in 
that purpose of God which Paul in verse 9 mentions as the ultimate 
goal of knowledge which he requests God to grant to the Christians 
in Colossae. 

Hence, the Christological statements made in the first half of the hymn 
appear now in a new light. Taken in themselves they resemble strikingly 
the formulae by which Philo characterized the work of the Logos. The 
second half of the hymn, however, makes clear that the Son’s work in 
creation is what it is in view of the coming redemption. Hence, the 
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plan of redemption is not an afterthought of God occasioned by the 
Fall of man. Rather the Son was destined from eternity to be not only 
the ruler but also the rallying center of all creatures (cf. the twofold 
els abrov vss. 16 and 20). 

Under no circumstances was God willing to leave the creatures to 
themselves. While unable by themselves to impart ultimate meaning 
to their existence, they are to be brought through the Son to their final 
destination. This view of Paul’s avoids the problematic dissection of 
this world into a period when there was no redeemer, and a second 
one with a redeemer. Rather the whole time process is redemptive be- 
cause from the very beginning it implies a development in which all 
the “perfecting power” (pleroma) will dwell in him. The death on 
the cross is a singular, nonrecurrent event in history. But its efficacy does 
not lie in the event as such, but rather in the fact that God himself had 
planned the reconciliation and that the Son was and is working all the 
time with this goal in mind. Paul makes this plain in verses 21-23. The 
addressees have been reconciled through the death of Christ (vs. 22). 
Nevertheless, they will not be acquitted in the future judgment of God 
unless they remain in Christ (vs. 23), that is, share in his redemptive 
activity in this world. 

Thus in the brief but concise statements of the hymn in 1: 15-20, Paul 
makes plain to the readers what he means when he requests God to 
grant them full knowledge of his purpose. He moves in deep waters. 
But his intention is not to impress the Christians in Colossae with the 
subtlety of his speculations, but rather to instruct them in the under- 
standing of the significance and the implications of their experience 
of faith. If in our redemption God did reveal his most secret purpose 
to us we should not be surprised to discover in that fact implications 
that embrace the whole universe, and that have their roots in the very 
eternity of God. 
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Hope for the Future 


A Sermon 


by JAMES APPLEBY 


“There is hope for your future. . . .-—JEREMIAH 31:17 (An American Translation) 


IN THESE DAYS when the poets of gloom and the prophets of doom are 
on every hand, it is arresting, even startling, to read that “there is hope 
for the future.”” These are not hopeful days. In the words of Dr. Elton 
Trueblood “there is a wide-spread sense that we are waiting for catas- 
trophe.” Another contemporary religious leader, Dr. S. M. Shoemaker, 
speaks of civilization as “going around a corner on two wheels. Whether 
it will right itself, or skid off into disaster, is still the unanswered ques- 
tion.” It seems to be a generally accepted fact that there are enough 
atom bombs stockpiled now to wipe out every major city in the world 
and enough bacterial missiles to kill every person that the bombs might 
not kill. Look at the world in almost any area and the situation appears 
hopeless. For example, it is estimated that there are 100,000,000 chil- 
dren helpless, homeless, and hopeless in the world today. Indeed, it is 
startling to read, “There is hope for your future.” 

To be sure, these words were written by the prophet Jeremiah twenty- 
five centuries ago to a people of a culture totally different from that 
of our day. These words of hope were addressed to the captives of 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel (here spoken of as “Ephraim”) who 
had been carried into exile more than a century before, and who had 
been forgotten by most of their cousins in Judah except by some like 
Jeremiah who, as the mouthpiece of God, could say with a great note 
of hope, “Your children shall return to their own domain.” (31:17b) 

This was an idealized vision which never literally materialized, but 
it sounded a note in the dark hour of a nation. Judah’s darkest days 
were just ahead. It was during the final years of the “decline and fall” 
of Judah. The chronology of Jeremiah is always difficult, but this was 
probably soon after the year 597 B.c., early in Zedekiah’s reign, the last 
true king of Judah. It was a time of the breakdown of every earthly 
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hope. It was the collapse of every aspiration for national independence 
and material prosperity. If one would look for hopelessness anywhere 
in the Bible, one might well look here, for what was left of the nation 
was tottering on the brink. It was “five minutes to twelve” in the nation’s 
history and for Jeremiah it might well have been his zero hour. 

One of the many values of Jeremiah is that he recognized that life 
is essentially tragic. He had no easy solutions; he gave no glib answers, 
He was no Coué in ancient dress talking about the world getting better 
and better. For that reason we can find him sympathetic with our 
present tragic times. Those who have understood Jeremiah best have 
always sensed this contemporary spirit in him. For example, Sir George 
Adam Smith said that “like ourselves, Jeremiah . . . lived through ... 
the struggles and panics of small peoples, through long and terrible 
fighting, famine and slaughter of the youth of nations, with all the 
anxieties to faith . . . which such things naturally raise.” If Sir George 
Adam Smith could feel that so strongly just after World War I, how 
much more striking the parallel in the aftermath of World War II. 

In such a world, little wonder that Jeremiah felt at times like crying 
his eyes out. But surely such a feeling was no reason for calling this 
most Christlike of all the Old Testament figures “The Weeping Prophet,” 
any more so than to label a man thus today who is staggered by the 
weight of the world’s woe. 

A prophet often appears as a pessimist when the rest of the world 
seems optimistic, but there is another side and nowhere better shown 
than here. A prophet is also one who seems an optimist when the rest 
of the world is pessimistic. In this dark hour for his own countrymen 
he could write of hope to the exiles of Ephraim whose lot was even more 
desperate in that the worst had come to the worst when “the Assyrian 
came down like a wolf on the fold.” In writing thus to them, Jeremiah 
flashes a ray of shining hope through our gloom. Always there is hope 
for the future. 

That is one of the most glowing characteristics of the Bible. There is 
evil aplenty in the Bible, and struggle and defeat, but never despair 
for there is always hope. As John Calvin said about this passage, “We 
are not to measure God’s favour by present appearances, but learn to 
keep our minds and thoughts in suspense.” Here shining through the 
blackness that enveloped the visible horizon is a piercing ray of light, 
a flash of hope. Hope based on the nature of God. 
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What would Jeremiah say to us about God? The first and most 
obvious thing is that Jeremiah was sure that God would never let us by. 
There is the judgment of God on the character and conduct of men. 
This is one of the strains that runs through all the prophetic ministry 
of Jeremiah. At the time of his call, he watched a steaming kettle with 
the wind blowing on it from the north. To him that was a powerful 
parable of the judgment of God for already he sensed “out of the north 
shall trouble be blown upon all the inhabitants of the land.” (1:14) 
“And I will pronounce my judgments against them for the wickedness 
they have done in forsaking me, and offering sacrifices to other gods, 
and worshiping the works of their own hands.” (1:16) 

For many years the prophet proclaimed the judgment of God on 
the sins of his people. In Anathoth and in Jerusalem, in the streets and 
in the Temple, to humble peasants and to the king on his throne, he 
said again and again, “God will never let you by.” Almost anywhere 
you turn you hear him proclaiming this basic truth. 


Listen to him: 


“How can I pardon you?” is the oracle of the Lord. 
“For your children have forsaken me, 

And have sworn by them that are no gods. 

When I fed them to the full, they committed adultery, 

And trooped to the houses of harlots. . . 

For these things shall I not punish them?” is the oracle of the Lord; 
“And on a nation such as this shall I not take vengeance?” (5:7-9) 


At first, Jeremiah thought the terrible Scythians would be the instru- 
ment of God’s righteous wrath. Later he knew that the north wind 
blowing on the kettle—“‘a people coming from the north land, a mighty 
nation . . . stirring from the ends of the earth” (6:22)—was not the 
Scythians but the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar. God was using 
them to bring judgment on Judah for the sins of her people. 


Listen to him again: 
I, the Lord, searching the heart, 
And trying the reins, 
To give to each man as his ways 
As the fruit of his doings. (17:10) 


For mark you, to the discerning spirit of Jeremiah, there is an in- 
separable relation between the attitude of God and the character and 
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conduct of men, between the holiness of God and the responsibility for 
righteous living on the part of his people. In one place in his prophecy 
after declaring the deceit and treachery and evil everywhere rampant 
in princes and priests and people, the prophet declares the oracle of 
God in these revealing words: “Behold I will melt them, and test them, 
for what else can I do, in the face of the wickedness of the daughter of 
my people?” (9:7) ‘Thus the punishment of sin is not the arbitrary 
decree of an offended Deity, but the operation of an inherent principle. 
Centuries later Paul proclaimed the same great truth: “The wages of 
sin is death.” 

On first consideration this seems strange doctrine as any ground of, 
or reason for, hope. And yet suppose God was not like that. Suppose 
there was no relationship between cause and effect, between sin and 
its consequences, between the character of God and his decrees, between 
the conduct of men and the judgment of God. We would be living in 
a chaos rather than a cosmos, in anarchy rather than under authority. 
How much better to know we have a God that can be depended upon 
rather than an arbitrary tyrant who rewards or crushes without any 
regard to the character and conduct of his creatures. 

Futhermore, there is always the hope that if there be a change in con- 
duct on the part of the people, there will be a change in the attitude of 
God toward his people. The very nature of his punishment is such that 
it can produce repentance which is literally a change of mind. Right 
here in this passage where hope is held out, the oracle of the Lord says: 


Truly have I heard Ephraim bemoaning: 

Thou hast chastened me, and I let myself be chastened, 
Like an untrained calf; 

O restore me, that I may be restored! 

For thou art the Lord my God. 

Since I was exiled, I have repented. (31:18 f.) 


Many of us are like Ephraim, a calf which has not been broken, un- 
disciplined, and self-willed, kicking against the goad. But sometimes 
punishment teaches wisdom and the blessedness of obedience. Paul 
could understand that figure for he too had been kicking against the 
prick of conscience and the judgment of God on his life. There came a 
day, however, when that very judgment changed the whole direction 
of his life and he went back along the road from Damascus to Jerusalem 
a flaming apostle. 
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God is telling us through prophet and psalmist (“The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether’’), through rulers and dic- 
tators (““Ho, Assyrian, rod of mine anger!”), through circumstances 
and the working of natural law (even “the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera”) that he will never let us by. Therefore, 


Set up waymarks for yourself, 
Make yourself guideposts, 
Pay heed to the highway. (31:21) 


That highway if followed will lead to One who gives us hope for the 
future. 

God will never let us by, but he will also never let us go. Along with 
the recurrent theme of the judgment of God, there is another theme 
running through Jeremiah just as strong and just as persistent. It is 
the constant presence of God “keeping watch over his own.” It is the 
love of God which, according to Jeremiah, is “an everlasting love” 
(31:3). The prophet at his home in Anathoth not only watched a boil- 
ing kettle, he also observed a flowering almond tree, blooming in the 
winter while everything else was still sere and bare. To him, it was 
more than a natural phenomenon. It could never be said of the poetic 
heart of Jeremiah that 


A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


This “wake tree” reminded him that God was always awake, that 
he that “keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” Along with 
the certainty of God’s judgment, there is the equal certainty of God’s 
abiding love. This idea, too, runs all through his prophecies, but no- 
where more so than in this chapter where he assures us there is hope 
for the future. One of the great bases for that hope is that God loves 
us with an unchanging love. 

“Therefore with lovingkindness will I draw you to me” (31:3). The 
unchanging God, in spite of all Israel’s unfaithfulness and the severity 
with which he must treat her, still cherishes his ancient love. The in- 
fluence of Hosea on this congenial spirit was deep, and such a descrip- 
tion of God sounds much like that of Hosea when he describes the 
loving God as One who said: “I drew them with cords of a man, with 
bands of love” (Hosea 11:4). Sometimes the figure, as in Hosea, is 
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that of a faithful and devoted husband and a faithless wife, but some- 
times the figure is that of a father and an erring child. 


Is Ephraim my precious son? 


Is he my darling child? 


Therefore my heart yearns for him, 
I must have pity upon him. (31:20) 

This description of God as a loving Father was almost unique with 
Jeremiah until One taught us to pray saying, “Our Father, which art 
in heaven.” 

An ancient poet spoke of God’s “goodness and lovingkindness follow- 
ing me all the days of my life” (Ps. 23:6), while a modern poet has 
described in moving words this “Hound of Heaven” that we feel “down 
the nights and down the days . . . down the arches of the years . . . down 
the labyrinthine ways”; but always “those strong Feet” follow after, 
until finally, 

Halts by me that footfall: 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His Hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 


I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


It is this love of God that initiates the search for recovery and which 
uses every means for the restoration of the lost soul; it is this shepherd 
who searches for the one lost sheep until he finds him; it is this Father 
who waits with outstretched arms for the Prodigal Son and who even 
runs out to meet him, that gives us a real reason for hope. 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


The justice of God will never let us by, but the love of God will never 
let us go. 

This, however, raises a question for us. How can God’s justice and 
God’s love be reconciled? In Browning’s famous poem “Death in the 
Desert,” the dying John asks: 


Is not his love at issue still with sin, 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 
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We can speak of love in such a way that it is little more than sentiment 
until we may have a religion like that described by Hubert Simpson in 
the phrase “drained of sacrifice and drenched with sentiment.” We need 
constantly to be reminded as we were by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that the love of God “will be stern quite as often as it will be in- 
dulgent.” Now unless God can be both just and loving, unless he can 
come in judgment on his people and at the same time love them with 
an everlasting love; how can he never let us by and yet never let us go? 
Because God also never lets us down. 


It is to that problem and its great answer that Jeremiah set himself 
in this chapter where we are told there is hope for the future. Here 
in a few short verses, according to Dr. Raymond Calkins, is “the most 
precious fragment in the whole range of the prophecies of Jeremiah.” 
Here is “the nearest approach to New Testament religion.” 

God had made a covenant with Israel at the time of the Exodus. “I 
will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people.” It was an 
agreement between God and man. As their God, he would be their 
protector, and their guarantee of victory over their enemies, and the 
source of their prosperity. They would be the constant recipients of 
his good will and favor. On the other hand, they were to give their ex- 
clusive loyalty to God and to no other god. They were to pledge obedi- 
ence to his will. How miserably they had failed! Again and again 
Jeremiah thundered his denunciation of their betrayal of trust and the 
shame of the denial of their relationship to God. At the first of his 
ministry he had dared to hope there could be reformation. For awhile 
during the reign of the good king Josiah, he had dared to believe this 
reformation was taking place, but he soon saw it was superficial and 
of no lasting significance. The covenant was broken and thus annulled. 
It was not because their sin had so wearied God that his patience was 
exhausted (his love is from everlasting), but because Israel had proven 
unequal to the demands made on her. 

Jeremiah knew why. He would know our problem today. He had 
probed to the depths of their evil doings and had discovered the root 
and source of it. It was a sick heart, so utterly corrupt that it was in- 
capable of righteousness. That is still our trouble, whether the Ameri- 
can people will admit it or not. Witness the Ladies’ Home Journal’s 
recent poll! 


False above all is the heart, 
And sick to despair. 
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The prophet knew how real sin was and how it corrupted the whole 


nature. 
The sin of Judah is written with an iron pen; 
It is engraved with the point of a diamond on the tablet 
of their heart. (17:1) 


Jeremiah’s realistic approach to the reality of sin made him ask two 
questions that have become familiar expressions of skepticism in our 
modern day. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his 
spots?” (13:23) He answered in what sounds like modern cynicism and 
certainly is true to realism in current fiction: “Then may you also do 
good.” That would be the rankest sarcasm, and certainly it would be 
true to the modern mood, were it not for the marvelous passage where 
he gives the Christian answer centuries before the time of Christ. 

External law had proved a failure, man’s evil heart due to sin had 
paralyzed the conduct of nations and individuals. Moral suasion and 
exhortation had lost all point and meaning. Short of an utter change in 
heart and disposition, it is futile to hope. “The wages of sin is death” 
here and now as it was in the days of Paul and the days of Jeremiah. 

But the heart can be changed. “Behold, days are coming, when I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel. . . . I will put my 
law within them, and will write it on their hearts, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more every 
one his neighbor and every one his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord, 
for all of them shall know me. . . . for I will pardon their guilt, and their 
sin will I remember no more” (31:31-34). 

Here then is religion in which the forgiveness of sins is the fundamental 
blessing and the chief characteristic. That is the root out of which any 
other characteristics spring: to proclaim the love of God to sinful man; 
to reveal how the God who can never let us by and who never wants to 
let us go, will never let us down. Whatever else it is to be, this new cove- 
nant proclaims a religion of forgiveness that is possible for men. And 
here we sense the movements of the heart of God. In creation we dis- 
cern the print of his footsteps; in providence we discover the operations 
of his gracious hand; but in redemption we hear the beat of his heart. 
Here we are brought face to face with the Saviour God. 

Man might never have understood this had it not been that one night 
in an Upper Room a Man after he had eaten with his disciples took 
bread and blessed it and broke it and gave it to his disciples, saying, 
“This is my body.” Then he took the cup, and said, “This is my blood 
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of the new covenant which is shed for many for the remission of sins” 
(Matt. 26:28). And on the morrow when his blood was shed on the 
Cross, that covenant was sealed of which Paul could speak: “This is my 
covenant unto them, when I shall take away their sins.” 

This then is not the promise of a new law, but of a power to keep the 
provisions of the law as it is written in the individual heart. 

John Masefield in “The Everlasting Mercy” describes in a powerful 
way the corruption of the human heart in Saul Kane. High resolves 
and exhortations failed utterly to change him. He was powerless in the 
grip of sin. But one day, Miss Bourne, the Friend addressed him in the 
pub where he was carousing with his evil companions: 


Saul Kane, she said, when next you drink, 
Do me the gentleness to think 

That every drop of drink accursed 

Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 
That every dirty word you say 

Is one more flint upon His way, 
Another thorn about His head, 

Another mock by where He tread, 
Another nail, another cross, 

All that you are is that Christ’s loss. 


That and that alone got Saul Kane. He knew that God would never 
let him by and all along God was not willing to let him go, but he needed 
to discover that God would not let him down. 

Here John Masefield described what did happen to Saul Kane and 
what can happen to any man who will face and accept the glorious 
claim of the gospel that is in Jesus Christ. 


And something broke inside my brain 


I did not think, I did not strive, 
The deep peace burnt my me alive; 
The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 


God will never let us by, and he will never let us go, but our real basis 
for hope in the future, as well as our assurance now, is that he will never 
let us down. 

O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee, 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 











The New Song 


An Editorial 


THE NEW SONG of God’s people is the song of salvation. For the saints 
of the Old and New Testaments salvation is not a doctrine to be analyzed 
and discussed, but primarily an event which they had experienced, 
and that experience had put a song upon their lips. For them the ex- 
perience required a new song. For example, the Psalmist had been 
brought out of a pit of destruction, out of the miry clay. His feet had 
been set upon a rock. The customary expressions of praise did not seem 
adequate to voice his gratitude and joy. The new experience of God’s 
saving grace put a new song in his mouth (Ps. 40:3). We may and 
should discuss all the aspects of soteriology in our theologies, but this 
does not stir our hearts as when we have experienced some measure of 
God’s saving power. As we follow the word salvation through the Bible 
we are confronted, not with a doctrine, but with men’s experiences of 
saving grace which made them burst forth into song. 

It is of interest to note how often in the songs of the Old Testament 
the word for salvation occurs. It is found in the song of Jacob (Gen. 
49:18), of Moses (Exod. 15:2), of Hannah (I Sam. 2:1), of David 
(I Chron. 16:23). It occurs in the poetical sections of Jonah (2:9) 
and of Habakkuk (3:8). Needless to say it is one of the themes that 
runs through the Psalms. In fact, an examination of the occurrence of 
the word in the Old Testament shows that, comparatively speaking, 
it is seldom used in the prose sections. It would seem that when men 
spoke of salvation they burst into song. 

Their song is a song of praise to God, for he is the author of their 
salvation. Rarely is the word used for a salvation which comes through 
men. To the biblical writers, “Salvation belongeth unto Jehovah” (Ps. 
3:8). Over and over again he is addressed as “the God of our salva- 
tion” (Ps. 65:5; 79:9; etc.). It is divine grace that has put a song upon 
their lips. This grace has already been experienced in times past, so 
men praise God for what he has done. This is the usual context of the 
word. But because men have experienced God’s salvation, he has be- 
come for them a present confidence. He is the “God of our salvation.” 
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Therefore, they cry out to him to save them in their present distress 
(Ps. 138:7). Then how easy it was for them confidently to expect that 
God would complete the good work which he had begun for them. This 
future hope takes the form, not only of personal deliverances in the 
future (Ps. 55:16), but also the salvation of the city and people of God 
in hours of particular need (Ps. 69:35; Jer. 31:7). The hope goes even 
beyond this. It becomes a Messianic hope of final salvation brought in 
by the divine Warrior, who with his own arm bringeth salvation (Isa. 
59:16-18). Here we are brought into that complex of ideas connected 
with the glorious future that God has for his people when he has com- 
pleted his saving work. 

The words used for salvation in the Old and New Testaments came 
from roots that were sufficiently flexible to cover all of these ideas. The 
chief Hebrew words came from roots meaning “broad space,” “wide 
room.” As Gesenius tells us, this “broad space” became emblematic of 
liberty, of deliverance from danger and straits. On the other hand, 
narrowness of space is put for difficulty, danger, and distress. One is 
saved when he is brought out of narrowness into broadness of space. 
The New Testament word for salvation, swrnpia, comes from a root 
meaning safe and sound, and is used in the Septuagint to translate the 
Hebrew words for salvation. “The fundamental idea contained in 
swrnpia,” says Dr. Sanday in his commentary on Romans, “is the re- 
moval of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing of life 
in conditions favorable to free and healthy expansion.” All of these 
words suggest a salvation from as well as a salvation to. We were in 
a narrow place, and now God has brought us forth and set us in a broad 
place. Our thought may be focused on this act of God, or again, when 
we use the word salvation, we may think of the freedom and privilege 
of our present position which we enjoy through the gracious act of God. 
Or again, in confident hope, we may look forward to an even more com- 
plete state of blessedness, when under ideal conditions of life we may 
truly “live.” Thus, these words may suggest either an event, the act of 
salvation, or the state into which that act brings us. 

What is the nature of this salvation which men have experienced or 
to which they look forward? From what have they been delivered, and 
for what do they hope? Of course, we may expect that the words for 
salvation will cover the whole range of human needs and aspirations. 
However, as we trace the thought of salvation through the Bible we 
find a difference of emphasis in the Old Testament from that in the 
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New. As every Bible reader knows, the Old Testament saints had their 
eyes fixed mainly on this world and its blessings. Therefore, it is natural 
that the salvation of which they speak is usually connected with the 
affairs of this life and with material things. On the other hand, in the 
New Testament, the word salvation is usually used in the context of sin 
and eternal life. It moves at a deeper level and deals with spiritual reali- 
ties. Let us look at these facts. 

Over and over again in the Old Testament the salvation of which 
men sing is God’s deliverance from human enemies. A reading of the 
Psalms soon makes this evident (Ps. 3:6-8; 9:13 f.; 13:4 f.). Deliv- 
erance from human enemies was the theme of Moses’ song and of Han- 
nah’s. It was also the theme of Zachariah’s song (Luke 1:71). Of 
course, when Christians today read these Scriptures, they normally think 
of these “enemies” as the enemies of their souls, and they receive inspira- 
tion for their spiritual struggle against the principalities and powers 
which they face (Eph. 6:12). For the original writers, however, these 
enemies were undoubtedly men of flesh and blood who persecuted the 
saints and at times sought to take their lives. They praised God for sav- 
ing them from their persecutors; they praised him for saving them from 
physical death (Isa. 38:9-20). 

Likewise, the salvation for which these Old Testament saints hoped 
was connected with this earth and its blessings of peace, prosperity, and 
a good government characterized by righteousness and justice. For 
them the “Day of the Lord” was the time when God would act with 
decisive power to punish their enemies and bring his people into all 
the blessings of the Messianic kingdom on earth. 

It is true that in the latter parts of the Old Testament there is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the old truth that sin stood between the nation and 
God’s salvation, and that to receive his blessings repentance and obedi- 
ence were needed. But the blessings for which they praised God were 
usually earthly blessings. The songs of the forgiven sinner, —Psalms 32 
and 51, are the exception and not the rule. Certain other promises 
of God, however, began to introduce ideas which raised the question 
whether God’s purposes for his people could or should be limited to this 
earth. There was the promise of the New Covenant which was to be 
unlike the covenant made with the fathers. This New Covenant sug- 
gested that the primary blessings were the forgiveness of sins and the 
knowledge of God (Jer. 31:31-34). There was a promised outpouring 
of the Divine Spirit (Joel 2: 28-32; Isa. 44:3; Ezek. 36:27). There was 
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to be a resurrection of the dead (Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:2). There was the 
promise of “a new heaven and a new earth,” whatever that might 
mean (Isa. 65:17, 66:22). 

Many in Israel did not know what these new promises meant, but they 
became seed thoughts which continued to grow in the period between 
the Testaments, leading some to think that God’s final purposes in sal- 
vation could not be fulfilled on this earth. However, when the New 
Testament opens, the popular idea was still that the earthly kingdom 
was to be restored to Israel (Acts 1:6). 

The contrast with the Old Testament comes, however, when one notes 
the context in which the word salvation is used in the New Testament 
and from what men are said to be “saved.” A primary note is struck 
in the naming of Jesus, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21). In the New Testa- 
ment sin, spiritual death, and the Devil are the principal things from 
which God saves his people. These three are related. The Devil is said 
to be the one sinning from the beginning and the source of sin in men 
(I John 3:8). The penalty of sin is death, physical and spiritual. Physical 
death is the death of the body. Spiritual death is separation from God 
who is life. If a man is to be saved he must be delivered from the power 
of the Devil (Heb. 2:14 f.), from the power of sin (Rom. 6:14), and 
from the penalty of sin, both spiritual and physical (Rom. 6:23; 8: 
1-3, II). 

The spiritual penalty of sin is separation from God, and to be saved 
man must be “reconciled” to God (Rom. 5:10; II Cor. 5:19 f.) ; or as 
Paul often puts it, he must be “justified,” that is, accepted as “just” by 
God (Rom. 3:23 f.; 5:9; Gal. 2:16; etc.). Being justified, he has peace 
with God (Rom. 5:1). Fellowship between God and the sinner has 
been restored. 

But the Bible also connects a physical penalty with sin—the death 
of the body (Rom. 5:14), and the work of sin is not entirely undone 
until its hold over the body is broken through a resurrection of the dead 
(Rom. 8:11; I Cor. 15:20-26). In fact, the resurrection is necessary 
for man’s complete salvation, for from the biblical point of view, man 
is not a spirit temporarily caged in a body, but man is a union of soul 
and body—a soul which has an instrument through which it is able to 
express itself. Thus until the resurrection, when a suitable instrument 
is restored to the soul, man is not completely “saved.” He longs for the 
redemption of the body (Rom. 8:23). Our hope and song is that God 
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will give us a suitable “body” which is really our body and yet so trans- 
formed and different that it will be suitable for the life in a new age 
(II Cor. 5:1-5; I Cor. 15:35-54). 

In the Old Testament a man might be saved from his enemies or 
from some danger, but he remained the same man, constantly needing 
the protection and salvation of God. In the New Testament, however, 
there is something of a “once for all” in God’s salvation. Through the 
Cross of Christ the power of the Devil and of sin over the believer is 
broken forever. Through the Cross, accepted by the believer, man may 
enter into a state of justification (Rom. 5:1), or as John delights to 
put it, he now has “eternal life,” he has passed from death unto life 
(John 5:24). The man who has experienced the saving work of God 
is no longer the same man, he is a “new creature” in Christ Jesus (II Cor. 
5:17). He is now able to cooperate with God in the overcoming of the 
temptations of the Devil and the habits of sin in his own life (Phil. 
2:12 f.). Hence the many exhortations to put off the old man and put 
on the new (Col. 3:5-14). 

This new man in Christ has a new concept of what is important in 
the life of the saved man. No longer is his great complaint the pros- 
perity of the wicked and the sad plight of the righteous. No longer is 
his main cry for deliverance from his human enemies. New life is surg- 
ing within him. Human enemies are to be expected, for in the world 
we will have tribulation (John 16:33), but if we are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, we are blessed (Matt. 5:10). Indeed, in all of these 
things we are more than conquerors (Rom. 8:37). The preservation 
of our bodily life becomes of secondary importance. It is possible to 
save the body and lose the soul (Mark 8:35). It is also possible to re- 
joice in the wearing out of our mortal bodies, for in them the power of 
Christ and the life of Christ are displayed, as his life within us becomes 
ever more luminous through the thinning walls of the receptacle in which 
it is placed (II Cor. 4:7-15). The body may wear out, but we rejoice 
in an inward man which is renewed day by day (II Cor. 4:16). 

Yet the New Testament salvation does not stop here. It steadily points 
to the day when God in Christ will completely transform our present 
order of life, when the devil and sin and death shall be destroyed, when 
all the longings and aspirations which God has placed within us shall 
find their full satisfaction, and when men shall live in unbroken fellow- 
ship with God and his children. With Peter, we, according to his prom- 
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ise, confidently “look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness” (II Peter 3:13). 

Such are the experiences and visions of God’s salvation which have 
put new songs in our mouths. Our hymn books are full of them, and 
if one feels inadequate to express praise and joy in words of his own 
composition, he has no trouble in finding a hymn which will enable him 
to voice his praise for the great things God has done for him and for the 
confident hope that God will complete that which he has begun within 
him. 
The plight of the church in many parts of the world has formed a 
fertile soil for the growth of theologies which are rather heavily tinged 
with despair. The predicament of man has received more attention 
than the deliverance of God. We have seen clearly the bars and chains 
of the cosmic Philippian jail in which man is held prisoner, but we have 
not heard the song at midnight and the thunderous arrival of God which 
sets the prisoner free. 

INTERPRETATION aims in this number to sound a note of redemptive 
hope, to aid in recovering the biblical assurance that “where sin abounds, 
grace doth much more abound,” to direct the gaze anew to him whose 
“arm is not shortened that it cannot save.” 
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XI. Works on Biblical Preaching 


by RALPH W. KEY 


PREACHING worthy of the name, whatever its distinguishing character, 
is never insulated from the rest of life. It cannot operate in a vacuum 
but must touch that life at all points and be influenced by it in the very 
process of changing it. Consequently, it is a robust business, a man- 
sized job, that for its best success levies tribute upon all the preacher’s 
aptitudes, powers, and attainments. 

In confining our attention almost exclusively to that particular type 
of preaching does not execute its mission today in any way analagous to 
neglect its larger setting and framework. For one thing, even this type 
of preaching does not execute its mission today in any way analogous to 
the priestly order of Melchisedek. It can trace its noble descent and 
reckon its rich and varied heritage from a long line of accredited an- 
cestors. The distilled wisdom of many centuries must be drawn upon 
freely for the judicious exercise and efficient practice of this highly skilled 
art of pleading with men. 

Then, too, in paying regard to this broader context, even though it be 
in the barest summary fashion, we are emphasizing in the construction 
of this article one of the principles which is indispensable to any trust- 
worthy endeavor in this field. By this gradual approach from the cir- 
cumference of our interest to its very center, its heart and core, we are 
consciously following in procedure what we are advocating as a part of 
the technique to be employed by every true expositor of the Word. We 
shall first look around our subject as the preacher is called to look around 
his text. 


Some Classics in Homiletics 


What books dealing with this wider realm might well be chosen to 
cover pretty thoroughly all our needs? At the risk of being considered 
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well out-of-date we venture to mention two which are very good in 
spite of their age. W. G. T. Shedd’s Treatise on Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1867) and Austin 
Phelps’s The Theory of Preaching (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1911) are veritable wells of knowledge and inspiration. They discuss 
the multitudinous, timeless problems of the preacher and his craft with 
great understanding and clarity, the former often gathering up the re- 
sults of long reflection on these questions into a series of unforgettable 
maxims. One of the recent princes of the pulpit said that Shedd’s treat- 
ment of originality in preaching influenced profoundly the whole course 
of his life and work. It was such considerations as these which led Dr. 
Francis L. Patton to remark that “the minister who does not know what 
Shedd and Phelps have said on sermonizing shows great indifference . . . 
to the attainment of excellence in his profession.” We shall do well, 
therefore, to make their intimate acquaintance if we have not already 
done so. 

J. A. Broadus’ great book, On the Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons, can easily be classed with those just mentioned to form a trilogy. 
It is somewhat difficult to know where to place it chronologically. Origi- 
nally it was published in 1870 and then republished in 1898 after a care- 
ful revision by E. C. Dargan. From the first date to the present, how- 
ever, it has met with a very favorable reception among students and 
ministers alike. Within the last few years it has undergone another 
thorough revision at the hands of Jesse Burton Witherspoon in order to 
bring it abreast of the times. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944). 
At present it appears to have taken a new lease on life for which it is 
adequately fitted. The breadth of treatment, the logical arrangement 
of materials, the wealth of scholarship displayed, the charm and grace 
of its literary simplicity, and the sound and practical advice which it 
offers on all problems commend it heartily to a vast reading public. It 
is truly a multum in parvo for the aspiring preacher. 

A fourth choice for this greatly restricted list of masterpieces in homi- 
letics is one which is probably not as well known as it ought to be except 
in Methodist circles. Even there it may be questioned whether it re- 
ceives today the wide reading it deserves. But that need not restrain us 
from giving it a sure place on this brief roster of enduring works. Bishop 
William A. Quayle’s The Pastor-Preacher (New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern, 1910) deserves this honorable mention. The range of 
topics in this book is amazingly satisfying and the discussion of even the 
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simplest theme is positively exhilarating. The bishop, who has often 
been referred to as “the skylark of Methodism,” had a strikingly original 
style and a very fertile imagination. Whatever he wrote bore ample 
evidence of these characteristics. By the aid of these gifts he poured 
out the rich contents of his well-stored mind in a prose of almost poetic 
intensity and beauty. Those who are acquainted with this work, as well 
as with the author’s published books of sermons and charming nature 
essays, will be prepared to second the statement that when Quayle wrote 
a textbook he wrote literature of surpassing merit at the same time. It 
will repay anyone to whom the author is a stranger to read this book 
and others of the same vintage just to have his slumbering imaginative 
powers stabbed wide awake and the mind kindled to the point of fervent 
expressional activity. The writer can only pause here long enough to 
pay loving tribute to this great soul for the heightening effect upon his 
own thought of many such wayside excursions into this enchanted land 
of imprisoned splendor. 

Last but not least among the books of this type destined for longevity 
may be placed Oman’s Concerning the Ministry (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937). One could wish that the contents of this volume 
were also better known. The materials were first presented to students 
in a series of informal talks and the book still preserves much of the de- 
lightful flavor of those occasions. Oman reveals on these pages a mind 
well-stored and mature in its judgments and a heart sensitive to the 
greatness of the minister’s task. Incisiveness of expression, apt quota- 
tion, and homely reference add zest to the perusal of this book which 
runs almost the entire gamut of subjects related to preaching. The 
author in his inimitable way lights up many a cloudy issue and gives 
one an experience akin to that of viewing the luminous corona of the 
sun in time of eclipse. The freshness and modernity of the approach 
in this guide to preachers commends its wider circulation among noviti- 
ates and veterans as well. We can all find something to satisfy us at this 
deep well of wisdom. 

This short list of great books covering the general field of homiletics 
is not meant to be exhaustive. Others might seem to deserve a place 
alongside them. Individual preference no doubt has entered into this 
selection, but the necessity for limitation has caused the writer to exer- 
cise that preference for which he must take full responsibility. Though 
some of the works do not deal with every phase of the subject, what they 
omit is well covered in the rest. One gets the impression from their 
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careful reading that it would be hard to excel the well-rounded treat- 
ment which they present collectively. Of this conclusion one may feel 
quite certain. 


The General Use of the Bible 


It is possible to be acquainted intimately with the books just recom- 
mended and yet be very unskilled in the use of the preacher’s main tool. 
The minister may be like the doctor described in the general prologue 
to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. He was steeped in knowledge of his 
craft, of general science and astronomy, but “his study was but little 
on the Bible.” The doctor’s deficiency may be somewhat excused be- 
cause it did not affect the practice of his profession; the same cannot 
be said for the preacher whose chief business it is, as P. T. Forsyth has 
said, to know the Bible better than any other book. Unfortunately, too 
many men have not acquainted themselves with their chief business 
and therefore ascend the pulpit stairs without adequate preparation for 
proclaiming the message of the Scriptures. 

It is this situation which is causing many today to cry out for a return 
to the Bible in preaching. In a plea for the greater use of modern bibli- 
cal knowledge in the pulpit Professor Carl Patton says “it is time for a 
renaissance of biblical preaching.” Dr. Morgan P. Noyes, in his answer 
to objections to this type of sermon, urges it upon us. “Preaching,” he 
says, “which keeps close to the Bible is not likely to soar off into worlds 
where the common man has never been and never wants to be, but will 
move in the world where he is and will point him to that world of which 
he is perhaps only dimly aware, where his life has its deepest center.” 
And then he adds, with a touch of finality in another place, “the Bible 
must be preached because through the Bible God speaks to men." 

Scholars honestly differ, however, as to the extent to which God speaks 
to men through the Scriptures. The philosophy of revelation, which 
deals with this subject, cannot of course be discussed here, but some 
of those books which attempt practical answers to the problems of con- 
cern to the preacher at this point will now be mentioned. Two very 
popular treatises in this realm are those by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
The first, entitled The Modern Use of the Bible (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925), gives the new and popular approach to the Bible 
from the standpoint of its being a progressive revelation. The rationale 
of this approach, its concomitant problems, and its dangers are all dis- 





1. Preaching the Word of God (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), pp. 10 f. 
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cussed with great lucidity in this work. More recently the same author 
has published A Guide to Understanding the Bible (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938), in which he traces the development of the main 
ideas of the Bible by this scheme from their crude beginnings in the 
dawn of the Old Testament history to their full-orbed flowering in the 
‘New Testament age. All this is presented primarily to the preacher as 
a distillation of the results of the last half-century of biblical scholarship 
that he may be enabled to handle aright the word of truth. The im- 
portance of this work consists not in its presentation of new findings but 
in its logical arrangement and lucidly forceful presentation of a vast 
amount of material not easily accessible, from the standpoint of time or 
money, to the average minister. 

Carl Patton’s The Use of the Bible in Preaching (Chicago: Willett 
Clark and Co., 1936) continues in much the same vein as the preceding 
works, taking up in a way where they leave off. It is the author’s pur- 
pose to apply the new biblical knowledge to particular passages of Scrip- 
ture and show how it enhances the preaching possibilities in many cases. 
He makes no apologies for the numerous passages introduced, neither 
does he for any omitted which the new view may rule out. Though the 
position behind the book may be slightly more radical than that of Fos- 
dick, the author holds to a positive and constructive emphasis on the 
Scriptures. Strong as is his support of this type of preaching, he does 
not advocate it solely but acknowledges that there are “preachers who 
have many things to say that do not come from the Bible.” Without 
controversy, let it be asked whether such ideas, wherever they originate, 
should not be tested by the gold standard of truth as exemplified in 
Christ. Our next question then is: Whence comes the record of Jesus’ 
life and teachings by which to do the judging? 

Two other books, not wholly classed as works on homiletics, may be 
mentioned here for the light they throw on life situations and problems 
from the standpoint of the biblical material. Bruce Curry’s The Bible 
and the Quest of Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 1933) and 
Frank Lankard’s The Bible Speaks to Our Generation (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1941) show the relevancy of the ancient Book 
to the solution of our present day riddles. They give many a neat hint 
and suggestion as to how we can make the Bible come alive in our 
preaching to this modern machine age and this day of increasing secu- 
larism. He who wants to use his Bible more dexterously as the Sword of 
the Spirit should put these aids in his spiritual arsenal. 
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Corwin C. Roach’s Preaching Values in the Bible (Louisville: The 
Cloister Press, 1946) scans the possibilities in this broader use of the 
Bible in preaching through a series of topical approaches entirely dif- 
ferent from the preceding. He very suggestively considers such subjects 
as the difficulties of the Bible, its ideas, its personalities, its archaeology, 
geography, and languages. In the last chapter he gives a brief preview 
of other ways of preaching to be considered more at length in the re- 
mainder of this article. There is much grist for the homiletical mill to 
be found in these pages that all the while keep the reader’s mind fixed 
upon the exhaustless riches of the Bible. What helps can be had from 
recent scientific studies in the fields of archaeology, geography of Bible 
lands, and the biblical languages should be eagerly welcomed. The 
book is worth to the busy pastor many times what it costs and can aid in 
priming many a homiletical pump when it refuses to draw water. To 
be read in connection with the text is the author’s extensive article in 
a recent issue of this Journal (Interpretation, January, 1948), entitled 
“The Purpose of the Past,” in which he points out how the preacher 
can make the best use of the biblical story. The historical and critical 
point of view is doubtless the prevailing one at present and coincides 
rather closely with that presented to us in Dr. Fosdick’s books mentioned 
heretofore. 

Lest there be a tendency upon the part of some after reading these 
suggested books to discount and depreciate biblical history and to want 
as a minimum a greatly reduced Bible, let us counsel such first of all to 
read two excellent editorials also written for this magazine. They are 
entitled “Biblical History” (Interpretation, January, 1948) and “ ‘A’ 
Bible or “The’ Bible” (Interpretation, October, 1947). They are brief 
and to the point and should not be overlooked when one is crystallizing 
his thinking on the proper use of Scriptures. Their careful study will 
save the preacher from entertaining any low views about the sacred Book. 

As a corrective to other false notions about the Bible which may be 
formed in the process of study on these matters, or as an answer to many 
problems which are sure to arise in the midst of such reflection, attention 
should be called to P. T. Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern 
Mind (New York: Eaton and Morris, 1907). This book deserves to be 
listed among the few classics in homiletics which were mentioned early 
in this paper. It would have been given that place of distinction except 
for the fact that it fits in more appropriately at this point in the arrange- 
ment of material. While the work is old in the number of years since 
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it was first introduced to the public, it is remarkably up-to-date in the 
character of its ideas and point of view. This is borne out by the fact 
that just now there is a decided revival of interest in the author to the 
extent of having his major works republished in England and America. 
Numerous articles have recently been written concerning his theology 
which would require a doctor’s thesis to do it justice. This is a desider- 
atum that the world of scholarship has been very tardy in supplying. The 
theological position which Forsyth espouses with great learning and an 
abundance of aphorisms is one which because of its solidity is destined to 
gain increasing adherents in our muddled age. The book in question is 
in many ways a compendium of theology and a summary of homiletical 
fundamentals rolled into one. Such discussions as those on the preacher 
and his charter, the authority of the preacher, the preacher and his age, 
the positive yet modern character of preaching, and the central signifi- 
cance of the Cross are tremendous. Every page has something quotable. 
Here is the master mind of a deeply Christian scholar revealing the 
secrets of his best thought on these high themes. If he were listened to 
more, and we hope he will be increasingly, we should have much more 
Bible-centered, Christ-centered, yea, Cross-centered, vital preaching in 
our age. The author, in the writer’s opinion, has in nearly every respect 
caught the true perspective from which to view the preacher’s task. 

In his Warrack Lectures on What to Preach (New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1926) Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin says that “the best 
corrective on wrong views of the Bible is to present the teaching of the 
Bible itself in its own proportions.” That is what we have just tried to 
do by proxy in calling upon Forsyth to do it for us. To be under his com- 
petent guidance will make the Bible a new book to any student. But 
there is one corrective that is better even than this. The best way to re- 
move distorted ideas about the Bible from our minds is to study the 
Bible intensely for ourselves. If we would be thoroughly dependable 
preachers we must not be echoes but voices in the pulpit. This we can- 
not be unless we are masters of our supreme textbook in religion. To 
the end that we may become such we mention here four books whose 
counsel, if heeded, will put us in the way of being able to form inde- 
pendent judgments in matters pertaining to the Bible as well as to 
preach the whole counsel of God. G. Campbell Morgan’s The Study 
and Teaching of the English Bible (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1910), W. H. Griffith Thomas’ Methods of Bible Study (Philadelphia: 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1926), Louis Matthews Sweet’s 
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Study of the English Bible (New York: Association Press), and Howard 
Tillman Kuist’s These Words Upon Thy Heart (Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1947) disclose step by step the techniques of mastery over the bib- 
lical material that should lead to better Christian living and thinking 
and, consequently, to more dependable preaching by the minister. Only 
when one has conscientiously followed these techniques through the 
years is he in a position to examine the sacred Text and express a judg- 
ment about it that deserves to be respected from the pulpit. Only when 
one has thus exposed himself by prayer and patient industry to the whole 
biblical content and message is he fully prepared to speak the mind 
of God with all boldness to his generation. If your workmanship in this 
field has previously been slipshod, it is not too late to learn the better 
way from these experts and to begin again. The enrichment of your 
future labors will make your effort worthwhile. 

Such study necessarily produces its own by-products. One of these is 
a growing knowledge of the theology of the Bible. While one’s own his- 
torical systematization of the scattered fragments of such knowledge in 
the Bible will be most serviceable, the fruits of other men’s labors need 
not be spurned. Such very recent books as Millar Burrows’ An Outline 
of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946) and 
Norman H. Snaith’s The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1946) can be helpful when read dis- 
cerningly. Older works are legion and can be consulted as needed. The 
preacher’s theology, however, should tend to shape itself more and more 
from the purely biblical into the logical articulation of a systematic 
effort, leaving room for all the facts to be gathered in. Much of this 
result will be of help in all such pulpit effort as gleans its materials from 
the four corners of the Bible. But theology of either descriptive category, 
if it is to be serviceable, must be living and not mummified. As far as 
possible it should be linked to an experience that verifies God’s first- 
hand dealings with us through his redemptive purpose in Christ. As a 
final recommendation on this subject we suggest a careful reading of 
Arthur John Gossip’s splendid article on “The Whole Counsel of God” 
in the July, 1947 issue of Interpretation. To give the place to Bible doc- 
trine in preaching which it suggests would revitalize many a jaded con- 
gregation. 

The performance of a goodly percentage of ministers today would 
classify under this heading. Such men are not rated as expositors but 
as biblical preachers in the broader sense of that term. In a former gene- 
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ration Spurgeon and Moody would have been entered here. They were 
biblical and received their message from the inspired Book, but they 
were not preachers who commonly held themselves to a limited portion 
of the Word. To speak of our own day, the published sermons of Gossip 
alone may be cited as a good example. They are predominantly a good 
exhibition of the generous use of biblical truth without much focusing 
of thought on the strict content of a verse or passage. The theme is often 
suggested by his own or others’ experiences and illumined by a well- 
chosen text. But the development is broadened to the whole range of 
Scripture and of life. In the facility with which he quotes and applies 
the sacred Text in the complete message he shows that he can readily 
meet Forsyth’s requirement of the minister that he “so live in the Bible 
that he wears it easily.” All five volumes from his pen, from the first to 
the last—From the Edge of the Crowd (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1926) ; The Galilean Accent (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1926) ; The 
Hero in Thy Soul (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929) ; Experi- 
ence Worketh Hope (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945) ; and 
In the Secret Place of the Most High (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1947)—are sufficiently illustrative of this general type to require 
no further supplementing. Nevertheless at the same time they bear 
many visible earmarks of great preaching. 


Textual Exposition 


Our interest now turns to the fine art of dealing with a text so as to 
present faithfully its meaning without doing violence at the same time 
to its context. The stress in this kind of preaching is primarily upon 
the wording of the text and its underlying meaning without much con- 
cern about its environment, except in so far as one’s vital awareness of 
this keeps him restrained to the point of not vitiating its message in the 
exercise of his homiletical skill upon the text. In any case, he does not 
make the text merely a pretext for the presentation of his own views, 
regardless of its plain meaning and that of its context. Much has been 
said upon this subject by numerous authorities, but it is unnecessary in 
this paper to refer to them at length. W. H. Griffith Thomas’ Minis- 
terial Life and Work (Chicago: The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 
1927) has a satisfying treatment of this sermonic type in less than two 
pages. He cites numerous examples which may stimulate the reader 
to preach upon certain suggested texts. Incidentally, the whole chapter 
on preaching in this book would make a fair-sized volume in larger print. 
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It is packed with wise counsel and lucid discussions of practically every 
phase of the preacher’s work. Many good hints for sermons appear 
upon almost every page of the chapter. They will make the fire begin 
to burn in your own mind as you muse upon them. 

Among the great men in the not distant past who employed this 
method we mention only two. Frederick W. Robertson frequently ad- 
hered to it in his textual treatment for which he was justly famous. 
Occasionally Alexander Maclaren, whose memorable outlines were al- 
ways original and clear, followed this scheme. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to classify his work as a whole in this way, because the bulk of his 
preaching is representative of a method to be described here a little later. 

In our own day this technique has been considerably used, especially 
when the verse employed was so pregnant with meaning as almost to 
overwhelm us to the point of our refusing to take in any larger prospect. 
This attitude is understandable in connection with each of the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Beatitudes. Many individual verses affect us the same 
way. Most ministers, for e:.ample, have felt this constraint when preach- 
ing on John 3:16, Matt. 11:28-30, John 10:9, or Rev. 3:20. Hubert 
L. Simpson has given us an excellent series of eight sermons of this type 
on The Seven Words from the Cross, published serially in The West- 
minster Record of London from June 1932 to January 1933. It is the 
writer’s impression that the published sermons of James S. Stewart in 
The Strong Name (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941) and The 
Gates of New Life (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), though 
displaying the great originality and freedom of the author in the appli- 
cation of the principle, are usually modelled after this general pattern. 
Their impact upon the reader is tremendous and they show what the 
vast possibilities of this technique are when handled by a master. Those 
who feel their ways are more pedestrian can still take courage from a 
faithful pursuit of this same course. 

Here are three examples of such outlines selected almost at random 
from a recent book of Sermon Outlines by W. H. Griffith Thomas (Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Co., 1947) and greatly abbreviated. 
They will let you see in this form the bare skeleton upon which the flesh 
must be put in preaching. The first text is Psalm 91 : 1—“‘He that dwell- 
eth in the secret place of the most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” Under the first point of The Believer’s Life we have 
three subheads: (1) His Divine Relationship—‘Most High”; (2) His 
Privileged Position — “secret place”; (3) His Constant Attitude — 
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“dwelleth.” The second main heading is The Believer’s Power. This 
is also treated under three subheads: (1) His Divine Strength—“Al- 
mighty”; (2) His Perfect Provision—“shadow,” protection; (3) His 
continual abode—‘abide.” The second text is II Kings 18:5-7, which 
for the sake of brevity we shall omit. Read it and see the careful use 
made of it in the divisions. For a theme the author has chosen “The 
Secret of the Godly Life.” Under this are the following points: (1) 
Trusting—‘He trusted in the Lord God of Israel; (2) Cleaving—“He 
clove to the Lord”; (3) Following—“Departed not from following 
Him”; (4) Obeying—Kept His commandments; (5) Realizing—“And 
the Lord was with him.” The last text is II Cor. 9:8—“God is able to 
make all grace abound toward you; that ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work.” Under the theme of 
“The Christian Life” he makes three divisions: (1) The Object of the 
Christian Life—“that ye ... may abound in every good work”; (2) The 
Need of the Christian Life—“having . . . sufficiency (sufficient resources 
for the present and the future) ; (3) The Secret of the Christian Life— 
(grace abounding). All these outlines are greatly amplified in the text, 
but even in their simplified form they show the method at work. To 
get this book from which our selections have been made and to read it 
with no thought of plagiarism will cause new streams to flow in the 
desert. You will begin to do more of this work on your own, which is 
the reason for whetting your appetite for it. 


Biographical Preaching 


Sermons biographical in character are next door to what we have 
chosen to call contextual exposition. At times, when all the usable ma- 
terial relating to a Bible character is found in one brief passage, the 
treatment of the text from the standpoint of the personality involved 
may almost of necessity be expository. In such cases the character domi- 
nates the passage completely. There are many instances, however, 
when the biographical sermon involves the study of scattered portions 
of the Bible with the thought of selecting only that material pertinent 
to the portrayal of the personality. It may have little concern with the 
major and the minor themes of the context except as these throw light 
on the biography. Then again, if the character occupies a major role 
in the biblical story, his life may be so intertwined with the account that 
a systematic unfolding of it in a series of sermons will demonstrate exposi- 
tory preaching at its best. Under all circumstances such pulpit work is 
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solidly biblical, besides having certain other obvious advantages, among 
which is the living reality of the subject. 

A word from a present day master in this art is to be found in Clarence 
E. Macartney’s Preaching Without Notes (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946). The chapter dealing with the sub- 
ject elucidates the method and gives many suggestions as to profitable 
series of this kind. Andrew Blackwood’s Preaching from the Bible (New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941) contains two 
chapters which will furnish ample supplementary material to the former. 
With the guidance of these helps any preacher can confidently start now 
to acquaint his people with the characters in the great picture gallery 
of the Scriptures. 

The practice of this mode of preaching is not new. Brilliant men of 
God in past generations used it most effectively. Notably among these 
were F. B. Meyer, Alexander Whyte, and George Matheson. Their works 
are too well-known to need mention. By means of them they made the 
past speak to the present through the living voice of men. When we 
come to our times we are still not lacking outstanding examples. We 
refer to only a few of Macartney’s voluminous writings of this type when 
we mention his Bible Epitaphs (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1936), Peter and His Lord (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1937), Sermons on Old Testament Heroes (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1935), Of Them He Chose Twelve (Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co., 1927), Paul the Man (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1928), Great Women of the Bible (New York and Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942), and The Greatest Men of the Bible 
(New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941). Clovis 
G. Chapell is a close second to Macartney in this general type of preach- 
ing. Two volumes, entitled Feminine Faces (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942) and And the Prophets (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946), are worthy of special 
mention in this connection. In his very unconventional style Bernard 
C. Clausen has also followed this method in his Pen-Portraits of the 
Prophets (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1926) and Pen-Portraits 
of the Twelve (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1924). Harris E. 
Kirk’s A Man of Property (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935) and 
his study of the life of Moses in the second part of One Generation to 
Another (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1924) are further fine spec- 
imens of this method applied to the life of Jacob and Moses respectively. 
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They ought to be studied carefully by anyone wishing to become more 
expert in this very fruitful way of preaching. 

When it comes to handling the prophets in the thorough fashion in 
which Kirk has dealt with these early leaders, some special consideration 
needs to be given them. This is not to precede nor to supersede here or 
anywhere else that continual first-hand study of the Scriptures which 
it is the chief duty and privilege of every minister to maintain. Nothing 
can take the place of this for developing in the preacher a freshness of 
approach and an independence of judgment in all critical and other 
matters. This having been said, however, let anyone entering this field 
take with him and keep by his side such books as Raymond Calkin’s 
The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947), Kyle M. Yates’ Preaching from the Prophets (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), George Adam Smith’s Jeremiah 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 4th rev. ed., 1929), the same 
author’s commentaries on The Book of Isaiah (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong and Son, 1905) and Book of The Twelve Prophets (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1928), Charles E. Jefferson’s Cardinal Ideas of 
Isaiah (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925) and the same author's 
Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928). He 
will do well also to digest thoroughly Andrew Blackwood’s article in the 
April 1948 number of Interpretation on “Servants of the Word” for its 
timely wisdom on how to preach from the prophets. Before beginning the 
actual work of composition let him acquaint himself with such sterling 
products as Kirk’s The Consuming Fire (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1919), relating to the essential message of the prophecies contained in 
the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah, and his Jeremiah Speaks to Our 
Time (London: The Westminster Record, October 1934 to May 1935), 
a series of eight sermons on the heart of the great prophet’s message as 
discovered in his own experience. This is superb preaching that gives 
a respectable hearing to the Bible and in so doing honors God who in 
turn does greatly bless it and use it. One gets the feeling after merely 
reading these messages that a ministry of such proportions is bound to 
be durable. 

In a sermon called “The Hammer and the Anvil” (Interpretation, 
January 1947), Kirk describes his approach as subjective, meaning by 
that one that looks at the record through the eyes of the prophet. The 
man is so identified with his message that to know the former is to under- 
stand the latter. They are so nearly inseparable that biographical 
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preaching here becomes largely contextual exposition, the psychological 
blends with the logical. Study this article for a good example of what 
we are attempting so inadequately to express here. And then do not 
wait long before you read the peerless work of G. Campbell Morgan 
on Studies in the Prophecy of feremiah (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1931). When you have finished you will long to do some of this 
type of preaching yourself because you recognize from your experience 
what its cumulative effect upon a congregation can be. You need not 
be a Campbell Morgan to find that people respond to it when once it 
has gripped the preacher and set his heart aflame. 


Contextual Exposition 


Only a very thin partition separates what we have just been saying 
from what we are about to say. Contextual exposition, however, is 
enough different from general biographical preaching and sufficiently 
broader in its scope to warrant separate treatment. By preaching of 
this sort we mean sermons which treat their text in the light of its larger 
context. Generally that context is a paragraph or two or it may even 
be a whole chapter plus, depending on what constitutes a satisfactory 
unit of thought. Occasionally it may be difficult to find a suitable text 
for the purpose, but when it is used it should serve as a window through 
which the larger landscape is viewed. If the figure be changed, it serves 
as the door through which we enter the garden around it. The text 
then is rightly regarded as pivotal to the passage. The garden suggests 
another figure to describe the method. If the text be the stem, the 
context can be looked upon as its roots. Expository preaching plucks 
up the stem by the roots and deals with these in relation to the stem and 
vice versa. In the light of this definition we can truthfully agree with 
Griffith Thomas when he says, “If inquiry be made, it will be found 
that there have been very few really expository preachers in the Chris- 
tian Church; expository, that is, as distinct from Biblical preachers.’ 
One does not find it easy to muster a long list of books on the technique 
of such preaching. It is just as difficult to cite a wide variety of books 
of sermons which demonstrate the practice of it. So essential, however, 
to a competent and complete ministry do we consider the attainment 
of a measure of facility in this way of preaching that we shall devote 
the rest of our space to enumerating to the best of our knowledge the 
most serviceable tools. 





2. Ministerial Life and Work, p. 160. 
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Some books deal very helpfully with the broader implications of this 
type of preaching, pointing out its advantages, answering objections 
to it, counseling against errors to be avoided, and making suggestions 
about series to be followed. One or two give us a faint glimpse of the 
expositor at work in his fabled ivory tower and create a steadfast long. 
ing in us for a close-up view of the man at work. This is all to the good 
and prepares us for the real thing. Jeff Ray’s Expository Preaching 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1940) performs the first 
service well. Andrew Blackwood’s Preaching from the Bible (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941) is much more com- 
prehensive and suggestive regarding the whole subject. The entire book 
is one to ponder carefully before every kind of pulpit effort. J. H. 
Jowett in The Preacher His Life and Work (New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1912) has a good chapter on “The Preacher in His Study” 
which contains sound advice to the novice in this field. To read it care- 
fully will get one in the mood for this noble task. So also will F. B. 
Meyer’s Expository Preaching (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1910) 
which acquaints us with the brooding process that alone can bring to 
birth sermons of this character. In reality they are grown and not made. 
The best part of this book is the sample sermon following each chapter, 
giving the author’s own idea of what such work ought to be. R. Ames 
Montgomery’s book on Expository Preaching (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1939) comes nearest in this group to performing both tasks 
well and thus to bringing us to closer grips with the expositor’s real job. 
It distinguishes clearly the work of the genuine expositor from that of 
other types of preaching and it indicates discerningly the major steps 
involved in its successful execution. Stress is laid upon discovering the 
theme of the passage and then adhering strictly to it in the sermon. The 
vast possibilities of this technique are then hinted at in the suggestive 
notes of the author on a systematic treatment of the Gospel according 
to Matthew. Other isolated examples from the author’s efforts and 
those of noted expositors lend interest and value to this helpful volume. 

As to books that stick closely to the expositor’s last, two are of supreme 
importance. The first by Harold E. Knott on How to Prepare an Ex- 
pository Sermon (Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Co., 1930) 
is intended to be a comprehensive survey of the whole subject of sermon- 
building from the specialized standpoint of the expositor. The liberties 
within this method are clearly pointed out and the possible types de- 
lineated. Care is given to explain the vital elements in the process that 
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the book might be as practical as possible. It has accomplished its aim 
exceedingly well. But the master book on this subject, so the writer feels, 
is G. Campbell Morgan’s Preaching (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1937). Here the most successful recent expositor lays bare his heart 
and mind and takes us into the minister’s workshop while the work is 
going on. The copy in the possession of the writer is scored and under- 
scored. Frequent readings of the chapters have convinced him that 
the incomparable excellence of the treatment places it in a class by 
itself where it has no rivals. Morgan shows us beyond doubt that for 
every bit of inspiration in preaching there must be continual perspiration 
in preparation. As he puts it, “we must sweat over the text.” How 
that brief word of counsel must condemn many of us at times. There 
is no short cut to success in any line of preaching, but how poignantly 
aware of this will we become if we dare to take this road. Let us never- 
theless determine to do it by the help of such a competent guide. And 
as a supplement to his proffered aid let us consider well what Dr. Paul 
C. Warren has to say in the April 1947 number of Interpretation on the 
question, “By What Authority?”. It is very suggestive, particularly in 
the enumeration of the principles of interpretation which should guide 
the expositor. 

What now is left to do is to name some of the specimen sermons which 
have applied this method successfully. At the risk of appearing to quote 
this Journal too frequently, we cannot refrain at the outset from mention- 
ing two such sermons which have appeared within its pages. They are 
worthy of study as models, especially when dealing with the prophets. 
The first is found in the first issue of Interpretation, January 1947, and 
is by Paul F. Barackman on “Behold, Your God!” It is a splendid treat- 
ment of the text, found in Isaiah 40:9, plus the context. Study the set- 
ting of this verse for yourself and see how Dr. Barackman has used it 
in the divisions of his sermon. They grow naturally out of that context 
without being forced, thereby lending authority to the message. You 
will find the other good example in the April 1948 issue of this Journal. 
The sermon, entitled “On Rejoicing in God,” is based on Habakkuk 
3:17-19. It was written by Dr. Donald G. Miller, one of the editors. 
For the same reasons as those previously advanced it is powerful in its 
appeal. James Stalker’s The Preacher and His Models (London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1891) has a chapter on the preacher as a man of 
God in which can be found an excellent exposition of Isaiah’s call as 
recorded in the sixth chapter of his prophecies. The presentation, though 
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old, is timely and might well have been written for today. It affords a 
good criterion of the method. Our day loudly calls for this sort of mes- 
sage; it is waiting for your contribution. To balance the New Testa- 
ment treatment with the Old at this point we call attention to a splendid 
series of six sermons by Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones on What Is a Christian? 
(London: The Westminster Record, June 1947-November 1947). They 
are based upon a discerning study of Romans, Chapter 8, exhibiting the 
expositor at his best and maintaining the distinctive tradition of the 
great Westminster Church where they were preached. 

The books of G. Campbell Morgan are too numerous to mention in 
this list. Practically every one is composed of expository messages worthy 
to be commented upon. Many of his finest sermons, prepared when he 
was at the zenith of his power and influence, have never been widely cir- 
culated. They are now preserved in volumes of The Westminster Pulpit, 
the Record of Christian Work, and the Northfield Echoes. The Bible- 
loving world can only thank God that he permitted this servant of his 
to live until such a vast work was done. We cannot forget, either, the 
equally long list of books by F. B. Meyer, most of which relate to this 
field. He, too, was literally steeped in the Bible and, like Bunyan, was 
scarcely found outside of it. The beauty and the fragrance of it are discern- 
ible on every page he wrote. Time fails us to tell of Alexander Maclaren 
and John Henry Jowett, distinguished ornaments in this diminutive 
guild of great expositors. Their indefatigable labors have left us a rich 
heritage into which we are all privileged to enter if we will. 

If we would study to show ourselves approved unto God, workmen 
that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth, we shall 
accept the challenge these men place before us and enter this Promised 
Land of biblical treasures that we may bring forth things new and old 
to others who wait upon us for some fresh word from heaven to meet 
their daily need. When we have done our best, by turning diligently 
and prayerfully to the Bible every day until, not only have we laid hold 
of the Bible, but the Bible in turn has laid hold of us, then we may rest 
assured, as one of our own day has aptly said, that we are prepared to 
make ourselves “an appetizing purveyor of its bread and wine of God.” 
Preaching under these circumstances will have found its soul and the 
hungry multitudes when they look up will be fed. 
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The Peril of Archaizing Ourselves 


by HENRY J. CADBURY 


A FEw years ago I wrote some cautionary chapters against our tendency 
to modernize Jesus. The publisher selected for the title a rather extreme 
word, “peril.” I shall keep that word here as I call attention to a reverse 
tendency, which, if I mistake not, is also affecting New Testament schol- 
arship. That is the tendency to archaize ourselves. 

Both tendencies are due to a natural desire to make the Bible quickly 
relevant. If, however, Jesus persistently remains a first century Jew, 
twentieth century Christians naturally feel that they can get close to 
him only by renouncing all that they have and reverting to the primitive 
gospel. They could adopt the language of David: “He will not return 
to me, but I shall go to him.” So with earnestness and nostalgic ardor 
they attempt to adopt his ways of thought quite irrespective of the milieu 
in which they live and in spite of the changes which the centuries have 
wrought. 

This process, like the modernizing one, may be unconscious. But it 
may also be deliberate. When undertaken for the purpose of historical 
understanding it is commendable. The scholar’s painstaking effort to 
steep himself in the ancient world is a work of constructive imagination 
which enables him to note the differences between ourselves and the 
past as well as the likenesses. It is a safeguard against careless moderniz- 
ing. But when it is undertaken not merely as the work of scholarship 
but as a short cut towards a complete guide for present behavior it can 
be easily overdone. 

The two processes make an interesting contrast. The modernizer un- 
consciously thinks of the biblical writers as speaking English, probably 
“King James English,” living in modern houses, and reflecting the 
Weltanschauung of our times. The archaizer would deliberately try to 
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do the reverse. He is like the Irish patriot who feels it desirable to speak 
and write in ancient Gaelic, or the antiquarian who fills his house with 
antique furniture, genuine or imitated. Now it is one thing to be a 
linguist or an antiquarian, and another to compel oneself to practice 
archaic standards. The modernizer carelessly paints Moses in Oxford 
shoes, or the Virgin with a wrist watch.’ The archaizer will deliberately 
adopt the sandals, the phylacteries, and the whole garb both inner and 
outer of the biblical era. Tyrrell once described the Christ that mod- 
ernists see as “only the reflection of a Liberal Protestant face seen at 
the bottom of a deep well.” The archaizer on the other hand looks at 
an ancient portrait and adopts it as the fashion plate for himself, much 
as James Nayler was accused of imitating the description of Jesus in 
the apocryphal letter of Lentulus. The archaizer mistakes the portrait 
for a mirror while the other mistakes the mirror for a portrait. 

What does loyalty consist in? Is it a complete and undiscriminating 
return to the classics of our religion? Are we Christians to abandon the 
vernacular modern tongues and speak and write the Hellenistic Greek 
of the New Testament, as the Atticists in the Hellenistic times artifi- 
cially made themselves write the Greek of the Golden Age, or as some 
devout Jews today attempt to express all their thoughts, secular, scien- 
tific, or religious, in pure biblical Hebrew? 

A friend of mine once fell into conversation with a stranger who said 
he “believed the Bible from cover to cover.” He admitted also that he 
thought the world was round and not flat. When to his surprise he 
was shown passages that mention the “corners of the earth” he made 
the consistent reply, “I begin to doubt whether the earth is round.” 

Now it is precisely in their frame of reference that the archaizers of 
Christianity are most insistent. They note correctly how unmodern the 
cosmology of the Bible is, and how inaccurate will be any understand- 
ing of the Bible which ignores its alien assumptions. But they insist that 
its assumptions should be adopted and they conscientiously try to do so 
for themselves and for their associates. 

This tendency shows itself in the movement to substitute biblical the- 
ology for theology. Now biblical theology is a legitimate and a necessary 
study. It should quite rightly be detached from that theology which is 
really a phase of general philosophy or metaphysics. The Bible can 





1. Children are naturally modernizers. I may mention one who referred to Moses as standing 
in his stocking feet before the burning bush, and a second who when asked why Joseph and the 
Virgin took the baby down to Egypt replied: “Because they could not find a baby-sitter.” 
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only be understood in the light of its own times and thought. Its whole 
attitude, for example, towards concepts like spirit, curses, blessings, or 
names, was more material, more automatic, than what our generation 
usually receives. It had its characteristic outlook on many aspects of 
experience. The problem is: How far is it right and salutary to attempt 
to adopt as well as to understand this biblical outlook? Should it be 
normative for Christians today? Can it be superimposed on the thought 
of our time or made to replace that thought? Or are there some parts 
of it less applicable or valid than others? 

The historian may not be solely responsible for answering this question. 
He must present fuily and sympathetically the biblical ideas against 
their background. He will be particularly sensitive to indicate to his 
contemporaries the unfamiliar and unmodern in the ancient writers and 
thinkers. He will do so, however, not to commend them or to condemn 
them but to elucidate them, since they otherwise might be overlooked. 
If he starts the wholesale attempt to indoctrinate us with what he finds, 
then he should also preach and practice the baptism for the dead, the 
anointing of the sick with oil, and the washing of one another’s feet, and 
should imitate the speech, behavior, and apparel of the early Christians. 

There is one thing that he can point out, while still in his capacity of 
strict historian, and that is that much that now is presented as biblical 
theology is essentially different from the ancient brand. Neo-orthodoxy 
masquerades as neo-Biblicism. It is not much different from moderni- 
zation since the current theology often is simply read into the older 
documents and then out again. It is the old sequence of eisegesis and 
exegesis. I do not mean merely that modern words are used to describe 
the teaching of the Bible like demonic or encounter, and the more philo- 
sophical vocabulary affected by certain contemporary thinkers. Even 
when the language is accurately biblical, it does not mean as used today 
what it first meant. 

This so-called biblical theology seems particularly inappropriate in 
relation to the Gospels. The milieu and the theological presuppositions 
of Jesus and his contemporaries are certainly not those of the modern 
secular and scientific age. But they are relatively simple, not to say 
naive. Furthermore, the area in which they move is familiar to one 
who studies the abundant sources we have for a knowledge of Judaism. 
The parables of Jesus, if they conceal anything as is sometimes suggested, 

do not at least conceal the type of dialectic which nowadays is read 
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into them, and in his direct teaching and discussion Jesus proceeds along 
lines quite innocent of the jargon of the would-be archaizers. 

Some years ago George Moore the novelist in The Brook Cherith 
represents Jesus as still alive and coming upon Paul the Apostle as he 
was preaching. Though he was the central theme of the apostolic mes- 
sage Jesus could neither understand nor accept what he heard. How 
much more he would be flabbergasted with the modern versions of 
Paulinism! A recent writer puts it mildly as he relates his own experi- 
ence: “I was recently struggling with a book of dialectical theology—at 
least that is what a scholarly friend of mine told me it was. Not being 
an initiate in such matters, I wouldn’t know. But I couldn’t keep back 
the thought, ‘I wonder what Jesus would make of all this’.”” 

One may indeed question whether complete revival of the biblical 
viewpoint is possible. Eighteen centuries and more have made an irre- 
versible difference. One cannot turn the clock back. The hands may 
resume a familiar position but they have neither stood still like Joshua’s 
sun and moon nor turned backward like the shadow on Hezekiah’s dial. 

It is a true saying, Duo idem cum dicunt, non est idem. Montefiore 
somewhere remarked that when Jesus said, “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice,” it carried a quite different significance from that of Hosea’s 
similar statement, prior to centuries of Jewish legalism. In the same 
way assertions of the supernatural, even when couched in biblical words, 
do not really carry the same force today that they did in the distant and 
even not so distant prescientific past. It is one thing when Paul in the 
first century, before our Gospels were written, wrote casual letters to 
the churches with little allusion to the life and teaching of the historical 
Jesus. It is another thing when a twentieth century theologian dealing 
systematically with the nature and destiny of man shows apparently 
greater indifference to the content of our Gospels. 

When the historian exerts himself to portray as far as possible the 
thought patterns of an early time, he is beset with recognized difficulties. 
If he proceeds not only to visualize them but to adopt them completely 
as his own he is attempting a tour de force that can scarcely succeed. 
He may persuade himself and others that he has succeeded but he is 
at least in part mistaken. 

Like the modernizer the archaizer is guilty of anachronism. The for- 
mer forces ancient figures into modern moulds, the latter attempts to 
fit present day minds into the procrustean bed of frst century mentality. 





2. Halford E, Luccock, in the Christian Century, January 5, 1949, p. 15. 
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The disappointment to which he is doomed may be described by para- 
phrasing some well known words of Albert Schweitzer: The “Bible Chris- 
tian” is to the time of Jesus a stranger and an enigma. The attempt at 
the imitation of Jesus has had a curious history. It set out in quest of 
the primitive Christian pattern believing that we could betake ourselves 
straight into the New Testament era. It loosed the bands by which we 
have been fettered to the mentality of the present day and strove to free 
us from all the alterations and perversions wrought by modern philos- 
ophy, psychology, and science. It rejoiced to feel the life and movement 
that followed Pentecost come to us by this reversion and to see us re- 
treating, as it were, to meet Jesus. But we do not stay; we pass his time 
by, and return to our own. 

The peril, or rather the perils, of archaizing are various. One is pre- 
cisely the assumption of the unity of the biblical theology. That phrase 
also should be in the plural—theologies. Scholars both Jewish and Chris- 
tian are aware of what misrepresentation was made of the Old Testa- 
ment by Christians of many generations who, claiming to speak in the 
name of biblical revelation, found the problems and the solutions of the 
New Testament writings scattered through the Hebrew Scriptures. Even 
in the later collection in spite of its near contemporaneity and homo- 
geneity one passage cannot necessarily be elucidated by another, as 
though we were asked to find the soteriology of Paul in the Gospel 
Christmas stories. Even Paul himself who is so central in the underlying 
theology of modern archaizers is not a “single track mind.” If theology 
is, like poetry, the dramatizing of experience, then a given dramatiza- 
tion or metaphor need not be true of all the moods even of a single early 
Christian. True archaizers should be zealous to recognize to the full 
this variation. 

In fact the whole emphasis on the simplified archaic frame of refer- 
ence does little justice to the Bible. I once knew a teacher of the history 
of philosophy who had little sympathy with any aspects of that story 
except the Platonic thread which he saw everywhere to the exclusion 
of all else. So the Bible can be taught without due recognition of its 
inclusiveness—legalism as well as mysticism, moralism as well as cultus, 
experience as well as interpretation, personal or collective, transient 
or cosmic. A tour de force like archaizing finds it especially difficult to 
be as inclusive as its models. The natural diversity of the scriptural 
material is particularly hard to recover by sheer imitation. 
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Interpretation 


So it is only too easy for one who is attracted to what I may call the 
cosmic drama of religion—the world war between good and evil, God 
and Satan—to select, emphasize, and even import this frame of refer- 
ence. He will apply it to passages where Scripture is much more per- 
sonal and where the ancient writer is far from conscious of this more 
universal problem. The interpreter clinging to his partial insight into 
a single aspect of the Bible either belittles or ignores what is not con- 
genial to it, or supplies when it seems to be lacking his own well articu- 
lated “biblical theology.” 

Beside the mistaking of dramatization for experience and the failure 
to emulate the confusing but human multiplicity of biblical religion, 
another danger of the archaizers, and indeed of all of us, is verbalism. 
Now words are to experience what idols are to God. We are warned not 
to worship the creature instead of the Creator. Biblical religiousness 
may come to be like mere dictionary knowledge of a language. We 
accept the dictionary definition because it seems to make sense, but 
any good linguist knows that the dictionary is secondary to the language 
itself and that its authority is not independent. For the mature person 
the Bible is to religion what the dictionary is to one’s native tongue. 

What is required if we would avoid the danger of archaizing? Obvi- 
ously much of the archaizing is unconscious, and if conscious well-in- 
tentioned. There can be no doubt that for mere understanding of the 
past sympathetic imagination is necessary. But we may at the same time 
keep ourselves fully en rapport with our own time, and deliberately 
place ourselves and the ancient mentality over against each other, with- 
out invidious comparison or wholehearted acceptance of either. 

Modernizing and archaizing are most subtle and elusive in the field 
of mentality rather than in outward traits. Religion is notoriously con- 
servative in rites and practices. For ancient Judaism one may cite the 
altars of earth, and the flint knives for circumcision. For modern Chris- 
tianity I may cite the letters some of us receive nearly every week, 
inquiring whether immersion is implied in the Greek word Barritw 
and whether instrumental music is implied in the Greek verb Wadro. 
The writers, I assume, desire quite apart from any modern considera- 
tions to imitate the practice of New Testament times. Far less tangible 
than such reversion to this primitivism in practice is the reversion to 
biblicism in thought. He who would keep the present and the past dis- 
tinct and yet use the ancient values for our time must first decode the 
ancient religion from its temporary setting, and then translate it into the 
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method of expression for today. To be of service to his own day and 
generation he knows that he must largely use the habits of thought of 
our own time, but not because they are superior to the habits of the 
past. We may recognize that our expression, quite as much as Paul’s 
expression, may rightly be likened to the humble and impermanent— 
earthen vessels, Paul called them. 

Truth itself that is permanently valid must, to quote Paul once more, 
first be unclothed and then clothed again. This is well expressed in the 
introduction to the English translation of Schweitzer’s Psychiatric Study 
of Jesus: 


Schweitzer points out that it is conceivable that religious truth might be preached 
independently of any age, truth that is universally and everlastingly so, truth that is 
valid for every succeeding generation and century. The simple fact, however, is that 
the truth that Jesus taught is not of that kind. He had a gospel of love to teach and 
then he wrapped it up in the ideas of his contemporaries. We cannot appropriate 
to ourselves this gospel of love by refusing to recognize the wrapping. Each age must 
unwrap the gospel and then apply it afresh to itself, which means, in all probability, 
enveloping it again in temporary covers. 


The wrapping, as Schweitzer saw it, was late Jewish messianic dogma 
or the late Jewish eschatological world view. Some archaizers would 
retain these wrappings and encase all Christian thinking with them. 
Others select a well-articulated “Word-of-God” theology, which they 
either find or imagine throughout the Scriptures. No doubt others of 
us are equally guilty elsewhere, confusing perspective with center of 
vision, wrapping with kernel, expression with experience. The tempta- 
tion is doubtless widespread and of long standing. The yielding to it 
is often imperceptible and unconscious. Professor Minear declares: “The 
tendency to archaism may be discerned everywhere in the Bible, but 
it is everywhere resisted by the prophets and those who remain true 
to their perspective.”* It might then be an archaism to suggest that we 
consciously resist archaism. We may at least attempt to consider whether 
we are modernizing or achaizing unconsciously. Jesus is said to have 
distinguished “If thou knowest what thou doest” and “If thou knowest 
not.” Just as my words about modernizing have been kindly taken to 
heart by those who found themselves unwittingly doing so, even though 
as some of them have confessed, it meant the scrapping of some favorite 
sermons, so the present caveat is intended only where conscience makes 
one admit that the shoe fits. 





3. By Charles R. Joy (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948), p. 25. See the long quotation from 
Schweitzer himself that follows. 


4. Eyes of Faith, by Paul S. Minear (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), p. 136. 
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VII. The Book of Amos 


by J. PHILIP HYATT 


THE Book or Amos is a good book with which to begin one’s study of 
the Old Testament prophets, if he has not already become acquainted 
with them. If one has, this is a book which always repays careful reread- 
ing and study. 

Amos the prophet was a pioneer. He was not without predecessors 
in his role of prophet; in fact, by the time he lived prophecy was so 
ancient in Israel that it had begun to degenerate, and some prophets 
were the object of scorn. But Amos, who disclaimed the title of “prophet” 
(7:14), gave to the word a new meaning and to the office a new dignity. 
He thus became the first in a succession of “classical” prophets of Israel, 
extending from the middle of the eighth century B.c. to the latter part 
of the sixth century B.c., who (humanly speaking) made the chief dif- 
ference between paganism and the true Hebrew religion which paved 
the way for Christianity. He was also the first of the “literary prophets” 
—that is, prophets for whom we have books bearing their own name, 
whether compiled by themselves or by their disciples. 

The Book of Amos is an excellent starting point for a study of Old 
Testament prophecy for another reason: it is perhaps the easiest pro- 
phetic book to read and interpret. It does not bristle with problems 
as do some of the others. The Hebrew text is generally in good order, 
with very few corruptions. The modern Hebrew scholar can translate 
it with considerable confidence (as is not true, for example, of the Book 
of Hosea). This book contains little secondary material which is not 
from Amos. And, on the whole, this brief book is easy to understand and 
interpret if one approaches it with the right attitude. That is not to 
say that Amos is superficial. Far from it! But he was a literary genius 
who knew how to convey his message in vivid phrases which still bear 
a message to all who are willing to hear him. 














The Book of Amos 


READING THE Book 


The best way to begin the study of any biblical book is to begin read- 
ing it. Best of all, one should read it in the original language. But, 
since few American Protestants can afford the luxury of Hebrew, this 
is impossible; so, the next best procedure is to read it in several modern 
translations. One will usually begin with the Authorized Version or 
the American Standard Version. The former has a beauty and dignity 
hallowed by age, but it is not always accurate or understandable today. 
The latter is much more accurate, but is sometimes overliteral. So, it 
is well to read in addition one of the more recent translations. Moffatt’s 
renderings are often very vivid and give the meaning of a passage better 
than other translations, but they sometimes are paraphrase rather than 
translation. His rendering of a passage such as 6:1-7 should not be 
missed. Another modern version which is very helpful is that of The 
Bible: An American Translation, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. This properly prints much of the book as poetry (as also Moffatt 
does), contains helpful headings, and is sometimes more accurate than 
others, though it occasionally translates a revised text rather than the 
standard Hebrew text. 

In reading several versions, compare the translation of the following 
verses, which sometimes give difficulty to translators: 2:7, 13; 3:12; 
5:24, 26; 6:12; 8:14. The University of Chicago version gives cor- 
rectly the meaning of 3:12, 6:12, and probably 8:14. Most translators 
miss the rendering of 5:26, which should be read: “You will take up 
Sakkuth your king and Kaiwan your star-god, your images which you 
made for yourselves.” Sakkuth and Kaiwan were planetary deities 
of Assyrian origin worshipped by the Israelites (or different names for 
the same planetary deity), and this verse predicts that the Israelites 
will take the images of these gods with them into exile, verse 27 saying 
that they will go into exile beyond Damascus. It was customary in the 
ancient world for idols to be taken into captivity, and sometimes they 
were displayed on triumphal processions. In the central verse, 5:24, 
the last phrase should be “as an ever flowing stream” rather than “as 
a mighty stream.” The emphasis is upon the need for constant concern 
for justice and righteousness. 

As you read the Book of Amos it is important to keep in mind the 
following facts: 

1. Amos was a poet as well as a prophet. It may surprise us that an 
apparently untutored shepherd could be a poet of great ability, but 
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literary talent depends more upon inherent ability than upon education. 
Amos had keen powers of observation and a fertile imagination. Notice 
the vivid illustrations which he uses, drawn from his own experiences, 
in the following verses: 2:13; 3:3-8, 12; 5:19; 6:12; and 8:11. In 
interpreting poetry we must always use our own imaginations, and not 
interpret it as literally as we would prose. 

2. Amos was a speaker rather than a writer. His messages were de- 
signed to be spoken rather than to be read. In fact, he may not have 
written anything. It is possible that his messages were written by 
disciples rather than by himself. The prophets in general were preachers 
rather than authors. But they were not “preachers” like the modern 
pastor. They did not preach regularly scheduled and formal sermons, 
but spoke brief messages to specific groups for specific purposes as they 
were inspired to do so. 

It is a mistake, therefore, for us to think of the Book of Amos as con- 
taining one long sermon preached-by the prophet (as Julian Morgen- 
stern, for example, expounds it). It contains many brief utterances, 
sometimes only a few lines, delivered upon different occasions and to 
various groups. One of the important problems, then, is to distinguish 
the individual “oracles” or messages within this book. Notice how often 
these individual units follow a certain pattern: (a) An introduction 
which begins “Hear this word you who...” or “Woe to you who...” 
(b) a description of the sins of those who are addressed ; followed by (c) a 
prediction of the punishment which is to be visited upon them, often 
beginning with the word “therefore.” In the third position may be a 
command to return to God in repentance rather than a prediction of 
punishment. 

3. The Book of Amos, like most of the prophetic books, contains some 
secondary material—that is, material which does not come from the 
prophet himself, but from a later disciple or an editor of his book. It 
is very probable that the end of the book, promising restoration, 9 : 8c-15, 
is secondary. It contains many promises that contradict Amos’ earlier 
words; it seems to presuppose the conditions of the Babylonian exile; 
and it is very similar in nature to promises of restoration found in later 
prophetic books. Many scholars believe also that the “doxologies” scat- 
tered through the book (4:13; 5:8 f.; and 9:5 f.) are secondary. Verse 
5:8 f. seems to break into the context, and the theology of these passages, 
emphasizing the creative power of God, is like that of II Isaiah and 
Job. The message to Judah in 2:4 f. is perhaps secondary, for it con- 
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demns Judah for very general sins (rather than for very specific sins, 
as the preceding and following oracles do), and its terminology is closer 
to that of Deuteronomy than of Amos. There are a few other verses 
that may be secondary, but these are of little significance. In order to 
understand the true mind and message of the eighth century prophet, 
we must leave the secondary passages out of consideration. 


THE ConpITION oF AMos’ TIME 


Since the prophets were primarily preachers to their own generation 
instead of forecasters of far distant times, it is very important that we 
should know the conditions of the time in which each prophet lived. 
It is easy to reconstruct the conditions of the middle of the eighth 
century B.c. from reading the relevant historical material in II Kings, 
chiefly 14:23-15:7 (compare II Chronicles 26), and by reading between 
the lines of the books of Amos and of contemporary prophets. 

Amos may be dated about 750 B.c. We do not know how long a pro- 
phetic career he had, but we know the conditions of his period. He 
came at the end of a fairly long era of peace and prosperity, both in 
Israel and in Judah. Jeroboam II in Israel and Uzziah in Judah had 
long and outwardly successful reigns. They defeated their enemies and 
gave their people peace. 

Economic and religious conditions of this time are vividly reflected 
in many of Amos’ own words. Read carefully passages such as 2:6-8; 
3:9 f., 15; 4:4 f.3; 5:10 f., 21-23; 6:1-6; 8:4-6. They show us that 
some of the Israelites were living in great wealth. There were some 
families who lived in large fine houses filled with ivory-inlaid furniture. 
The wealthy people ate rich food, and spent much of their leisure in idle 
banqueting. The women urged their husbands on in oppression. Mer- 
chants were avid in the pursuit of wealth, not hesitating to be dishonest 
if they thought it necessary. They were restless on the Sabbaths and 
other holy days, wishing to get back to their shops for trading. Many 
gave small measures and charged inflated prices, even selling the refuse 
of the grain. Bribery was often practised in the law courts. There must 
have been a large number of landless poor and slaves who supported 
the small number of wealthy people. Amos poured scorn upon those 


. who sold the innocent for silver and the needy for a mere pair of sandals, 


and trampled upon the very heads of the poor (2:6 f.). 
We may conjecture as to the methods used by the wealthy in their 
oppression of the poor. The small farmers often had to borrow money 
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in order to plant their crops, but rates of interest were very high. In the 
Assyrian empire of this period interest rates were often 20 percent or 
higher. In the sixth century B.c. the Jews of Elephantine in Egypt had 
to pay interest rates as high as 60 percent. In Palestine the rate of in- 
terest may well have been 25 percent or more. With such exorbitant 
rates, drought and other causes of crop failure could readily bankrupt 
a man, and bankruptcy often meant being taken into slavery. In this 
way many of the farmers were deprived of their land, and the ranks 
of the slaves were swollen. The wealthy bought “justice” in the law 
courts; there was one law for the poor, and another law for the rich. 

But there was no lack of “religion” at this time. Amos’ words show 
that there was indeed much “high-church religion” with elaborate cere- 
monies, rich offerings, many festal gatherings, and the like. Many of 
the wealthy were probably very prominent in the temples. Most Israel- 
ites thought that religion consisted largely of formal observances— 
paying tithes, attending religious festivals, making sacrifices, and the 
like. Sometimes immoral sexual practices took place in connection with 
religious observances (hinted at in 2:7 f.). 

A few vivid archaeological illustrations are available for the material 
conditions and religious practices of the period. At Samaria archae- 
ologists uncovered a large number of fragments of ivories, such as 
must have been used for inlaying furniture.’ They illustrate the “ivory 
couches” upon which the Samaritans reclined (6:4). The “ivory houses” 
(3:14) were probably houses filled with ivory-inlaid furniture and pos- 
sibly ivory-inlaid panelling. The royal palaces of Samaria were made 
of neatly cut and strongly laid stones, showing skilled workmanship.’ 
They illustrate Amos 5:11. Archaeologists have also uncovered ban- 
quet bowls such as the Israelites used in drinking wine, preferring them 
to the smaller cups.’ Horned altars such as those mentioned in 3:14 
have been found in several excavated cities of Palestine.‘ 


AMOos THE MAN 
Into the situation which we have described came Amos the prophet. 
We have a few details concerning his life and career, but they are tan- 
talizingly few. 





1. J. W. and Grace M. Crowfoot, Early Ivories from Samaria (London: Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 1938). 


2. George A. Reisner, Clarence C. Fisher, and David G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations at | 


Samaria 1908-1910 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924), pp. 93-120. 

3. James L. Kelso, “The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament” (Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary studies, 5-6, 1948), pp. 50-51. 

4. H. G. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935), Pp. 12-13. 
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He came from Tekoa, in the land of Judah; he was a shepherd and 
a dresser of sycamore trees (7:14) ; he prophesied at the royal sanctuary 
at Bethel, but was expelled from that place by the priest who officiated 
there. These are the bare facts of his life, but we can fill in the picture 
with a number of other details. 

Tekoa is a small town about twelve miles south of Jerusalem, over- 
looking the “Wilderness of Judea” which stretches from the central 
highland down to the Dead Sea. Today it survives as el-Tekua, with 
only a few nomad inhabitants. Its situation is important for an under- 
standing of Amos. It was in Judah rather than in Israel; so Amos was 
a “foreign missionary’—in part at least. It is not far from Bethlehem 
and from Jerusalem, the capital city. Situated on the central highland 
of Palestine, it is about 2,700 feet above sea level, and overlooks a very 
desolate region. Commentators on Amos have often pictured him as 
brooding over the sins of his people as he watched his sheep, and looked 
down upon this region which had few inhabitants and supported little 
human or animal existence. Perhaps it reminded him of the earlier 
days of Moses and the wilderness wanderings of his people. 

By occupation Amos was a shepherd, not a professional prophet. The 
word for “shepherd” is not the ordinary Hebrew word, but seems to 
describe the occupation of one who cared for a special breed of sheep, 
highly prized for their wool. In the Old Testament it is used elsewhere 
only for Mesha, the king of Moab (II Kings 3:4). While some inter- 
preters have thought that Amos was a wealthy sheep-owner, it seems 
more likely that he was a hired shepherd, who knew the oppressions 
of the poor from the inside. Since the Bible does not give even his 
father’s name, his family was probably very humble. As a seasonal 
occupation he practiced also the dressing of sycamore trees. The syca- 
more of Palestine is not the tree which we know by that name in this 
country, but a smaller tree which bore small figs, used for the feeding 
of animals and possibly even eaten by the very poor themselves. It does 
not grow today at so great a height as Tekoa, but in lower regions such 
as the Shephelah and the Jordan valley. In practicing this seasonal 
occupation Amos had to travel. In this way, and also in travelling to 
market for the selling of wool, he became acquainted with conditions 
in various parts of his country. 

The only public appearance of this prophet of which we know is 
described in 7:10-17. There we read that Amaziah, the priest of the 
royal sanctuary at Bethel, suspected Amos of stirring up revolt and ex- 
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pelled him from the country. It is very likely, however, that he prophe- 
sied at other places in the northern kingdom, and possibly also in Judah, 
for he mentions Zion in 6:1 and both Zion and Jerusalem in 1:2. In 
Amos’ thinking, however, the Israelites were one; for with him the 
word “Israel” included Judeans as well as Israelites (see 3:1). 

It should not be difficult for us to picture Amos going around various 
towns of Palestine, preaching sometimes at the sanctuaries and some- 
times in the market places. He always preached with great boldness, 
and with a strong sense of being commissioned by God for a special task. 
He did not wish, however, to be confused with the professional prophets 
of his time (7:14). If we may judge from references in other prophetic 
books (such as Mic. 3:5-7; Jer. 23:9-40; 28), the professional prophets 
were often men who tried to soothe the consciences of men, proclaim- 
ing “welfare” rather than “woe,” and sometimes even practicing im- 
morality themselves. Earlier prophets had engaged in political activity, 
stirring up revolt and serving as king-makers (e.g., I Kings 1:22-28; 
11:29-39; II Kings 9:4-10). Many of the professional prophets were 
more interested in their pay than in the word of the Lord. Amos did 
not wish to be associated with such men. 

Several of the prophetic books contain accounts of the visions by 
which the prophets received their commission to prophesy (Isa. 6; Jer. 
1; Ezek. 1-3). It seems very probable that the four visions recorded in 
Amos 7:1-8:3 constituted his call to a prophetic career. As a result 
of these visions he came to the conclusion that Israel was about to be 
destroyed for her sin, and that he must go forth to warn the Israelites 
of their impending doom. 


THE MESSAGE OF AMOS 


The message of this prophet to the people of his time may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Because of the sins which you have repeatedly 
committed, especially sins of social injustice, the Day of the Lord is about 
to come. This Day of the Lord will be the opposite of what you expect 
it to be, for it will bring national defeat, destruction of your land, and 
exile of many of you to a foreign nation. There is only a small ray of 
hope for you: if you will “seek the Lord” and establish justice in your 
land, the Lord may be merciful to a remnant of your people. This brief 
summary may be filled in with a number of details, and it has great 
implications that should be pursued. 
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The way in which Amos suddenly mentions the “Day of the Lord” 
in 5:18-20 indicated that the Israelites were expecting that Day to be 
a time of “light” and “brightness’”—that is, of triumph and joy for 
them. They were depending upon their covenant relationship to God, 
and upon their elaborate ceremonialism, to save them. But Amos be- 
lieved that the terms of the covenant were primarily moral terms, and 
that the elaborate ceremonialism was only hollow mockery of God when 
the land was filled with unrighteousness and injustice. For he thought 
that more than anything else their God demanded justice, which called 
for right relationships between the various individuals and classes of 
society—between the rich and the poor, the merchants and their cus- 
tomers, the judges and the defendants who appeared before them. 

Amos indicates very broadly that the Day of the Lord will bring to 
Israel only doom and destruction: destruction of their fine houses and 
their splendid temples, and exile of many of the people to a foreign land. 
While he never mentions by name the foreign foe which is to be the 
agent of God’s destruction, he probably had in mind the Assyrians. The 
Day of the Lord would mean the visitation of the Lord for judgment 
and punishment, rather than for triumph and salvation. 

Yet, Amos’ message was not exclusively one of doom. There was the 
possibility of the salvation of a remnant (5:15, and possibly 3:12). This 
remnant could be saved if they would “seek the Lord . . . . seek good 
and not evil... . hate evil, and love good, establish justice in the gate” 
(5:6, 14 f.). As we have seen above, it is not probable that 9:8c-15 
is from Amos himself. 

In the course of this message a number of important implications 
are made that ought to be considered. Some of the most important 
have to do with the nature of God. Amos believed that Yahweh, the 
God of Israel, was the God also of other nations. He could punish for- 
eign nations for breaking the rules of humanity in time of war (1:3-2:3). 
If Yahweh could punish these nations, he must be in some sense their 
God also. In one passage (9:7) Amos says clearly that Yahweh had 
not only brought Israel from the land of Egypt, but also the hated, un- 
circumcised Philistines from Caphtor (Crete and nearby territory), and 
the Syrians from Kir. He even says that Yahweh has regard for the 
Ethiopians, whom the Israelite probably knew primarily as black slaves. 

Yet, Amos did not deny that Yahweh had chosen Israel. He points 
out that in the past the Lord had given special care to the Israelites in 
bringing them into the land of Canaan and helping them to possess it 
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(2:9 f.). Yet Israel had repeatedly rebelled against God. Since they 
had been specially favored of God, they had special responsibilities; if 
they did not live up to these obligations, they would receive unusual 
punishment. 

Though Amos stressed the justice of God’s dealings with Israel, and 
his demand for justice in the life of the nation, he nevertheless believed 
that Yahweh was a God of forgiveness. Twice he forgave Israel when 
the prophet prayed for national forgiveness (7:3, 6). Amos must have 
thought, however, that there is a limit beyond which the forgiveness 
and mercy of God cannot go, if men persist in rebellion against him 
and his demands. 

It is important that we see the ground on which Amos based his de- 
mand for justice. It was a thoroughly religious ground. He thought 
that Yahweh himself acts justly in his relations with men, and that he 
requires that men act justly in their relations with him and with one 
another. Injustice violates the fundamental idea that all of the Israel- 
ites constitute the people of Yahweh. When the rich oppress the poor, 
or merchants cheat their customers, then the fundamental idea of a 
covenant people is violated. The Israelites are brothers under God, 
and must treat one another as brothers. 


THE MopERN RELEVANCE OF AMOS 


We cannot see the modern relevance of any prophet simply by pick- 
ing out individual verses in which he “predicted” conditions of the 
present, nor by pointing to individual passages which seem to have 
value in our religion. We must see whether conditions of our day cor- 
respond to conditions of the time in which the prophet lived, and if so, 
whether his message has a relevance to our problems similar to the 
relevance it had in ancient times. 

Brief reflection will convince us that in some ways our society is better 
than Israelite society was in the time of Amos. Slavery has been out- 
lawed; some of our laws protect the poor from oppression by the rich; 
weights and measures are generally standardized; and our material 
standard of living is far higher than that which prevailed in Amos’ time. 
Yet, do we not still have much social injustice, and do we not still violate 
many of the fundamental demands of God voiced by Amos? 

There are still men of wealth and power who oppress the poor, both 
within the law and outside the law. There are still merchants who give 
scant measure and charge inflated prices. (What would Amos think 
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of much of our modern advertising, in which there is often little rela- 
tionship between the advertisement and the product being advertised? ) 
Are there not still courts in which one kind of “justice” is given to the 
wealthy and another to the poor, or in which “justice” is based upon 
the color of the skin or the social standing of the defendant? There are 
still many who think of religion largely, if not exclusively, in terms of 
individual salvation, or in terms of formal observances, rather than in 
terms of God’s demand for social justice and personal righteousness. 

The permanent message of Amos was well summarized years ago 
by A. F. Kirkpatrick: “The truths that justice between man and man 
is one of the divine foundations of society; that privilege implies re- 
sponsibility, and that failure to recognize responsibility will surely bring 
punishment; that nations, and by analogy, individuals, are bound to 
live up to that measure of light and knowledge which has been granted 
to them; that the most elaborate worship is but an insult to God when 
offered by those who have no mind to conform their wills and conduct 
to His requirements—these are elementary but eternal truths.” 
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TEN YEARS OF BIBLICAL FICTION 
A Critical Bibliography 


by BALMER H. KELLY 


Tue last ten years have seen an unprecedented number of biblical novels come 
from the presses. While fiction of religious significance has always been in high 
favor with the American reading public, such reading has come primarily in 
two great waves, one just before the close of the nineteenth century, the other 
at the present time. The books listed below were, with few exceptions, published 
in the period from 1939 to 1948 and illustrate the wide variety of such literature. 
An effort has been made to select those that have some merit, although a few 
titles have been included that indicate merely the poor quality of too many 
biblical novels. 

1. Otp TESTAMENT—In Abram Son of Terah Florence Marvyne Bauer has 
written a careful, sometimes slow, novel around the early years of Abram in Ur. 
The author is a competent worker, is faithful to the spirit of the biblical portrayal 
of Abram, and reconstructs the background with skill and detail. By contrast, 
Prince of Ur by Susa Y. Gates and Leah D. Widtsoe, although dealing with the 
same character, has no resemblance to the Abram of the Bible. This latter book 
is lurid in story and settings, adding nothing to one’s knowledge of the times. 

An interesting fictional account of the life of Jacob is given in Irving Fine- 
man’s jacob. True in the main to the biblical story, the book idealizes the char- 
acter of Jacob in an effort to underline the importance of Jacob’s decisions and 
ideas for today. 

The life of Joseph is the most extensively treated of all the Old Testament 
characters by virtue of Thomas Mann’s monumental Foseph series. For wealth 
of detail and exhaustive treatment of the story these novels have no parallel in 
modern literature. Mann’s interpretation of the life of Joseph as the “lived 
myth” makes his work particularly important for biblical study. Two other re- 
cent books deal with Joseph: Table in the Wilderness by Norton S. Parker, which 
concentrates on the journey into Egypt and the early years there, with little atten- 
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tion to the biblical story; and Charioteer by Gertrude Eberle, which is a romance 
laid in the Egypt of Joseph’s day. 

Three fictional accounts of the life of Moses are worthy of notice: The Exodus 
by Konrad Bercovici, All the Trumpets Sounded by William George Hardy, and 
the novelette “Thou Shalt Have No Other Gods Before Me” in The Ten Com- 
mandments. Bercovici knows how to tell a story and makes the most of the 
dramatic moments in Moses’ experience, relying on these rather than on recon- 
struction of the background for interest. Hardy follows the biblical account and 
supplies a good deal of supplemental historical material. Thomas Mann, in his 
novelette, while departing in many instances from the traditional picture of 
Moses, yet makes understandable his spiritual genius. Ella M. Noller in Ahira, 
Prince of Naphtali writes of the period of the Exodus and the Conquest with 
far less reality than the subject would seem to call for. 

Foshua, Leader of a United People is, as the title indicates and as the last chap- 
ter frankly argues, more a study in leadership than a novel. The authors, Rogers 
MacVeagh and Thomas Costain, have nevertheless cast their work in fictional 
style and have succeeded in writing a more engrossing story than most outright 
novels. The narrative of the Conquest is followed throughout, with special atten- 
tion to the “miracles,” for all of which the authors have a ready, perhaps too 
easy, explanation. 

Vladimir Jabotinsky in Prelude to Delilah tells the familiar story of Samson. 
Originally published as fudge and Fool, the novel is noteworthy for its com- 
pelling picture of a man fighting a losing battle yet achieving by his fight a heroic 
stature his enemies never reached. There is through the whole book, moreover, 
a feeling of historical reality. Gladys Schmitt’s David the King, one of the most 
widely read novels of the past three years, and one of the most controversial, 
suffers from undue length and overwriting in numerous places. Although the 
author’s skill and interest in her subject are unquestionable, her interpretation 
of David’s character is not. As a reviewer remarked: “Miss Schmitt’s David 
resembles nothing so much as the wooden figure Michal placed in his bed.” 
David by Alfred Lord Duff Cooper is largely a repetition of the biblical narra- 
tive with a few attempts to enlarge upon it. In rare places the author passes to 
evaluation of David’s statesmanship; in this the book takes on value and its chief 
character takes on the semblance of life. 

The Herdsman by Dorothy Clarke Wilson is the story of the prophet Amos, 
to this reviewer a paragon among biblical novels. Miss Wilson knows prophecy 
and the Israel of Amos’ day, from these she draws believable and fair inferences, 
telling the story of a child growing into a man and into a deepening knowledge of 
God. This, along with Hearken Unto the Voice, stands out as of superior worth. 

The latter book, the story of Jeremiah by Franz Werfel, is a fine piece of biblical 
interpretation as well as the work of a craftsman in the art of novel writing. A 
new and revised edition of The Shepherd Prince by Abraham Mapu, translated 
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from the Hebrew by Benjamin Shapiro, deals with the life and prophecy of 
Isaiah in a fashion which is overly romantic by modern standards. 

Covering the rise and success of the Maccabees, My Glorious Brothers by 
Howard Fast recounts a familiar story with interest and understanding. The 
book is particularly good background reading for the inter-Testament period. 

2. NEw TEsTAMENT—Novels centered about the life of Christ appear in 
abounding numbers. Since the publication ten years ago of The Nazarene by 
Sholem Asch almost every conceivable viewpoint has been used. Asch’s story 
is at its best when dealing with the Roman imprint on life in Jesus’ day, at its 
poorest when dealing with Judaism. Lloyd Douglas in The Robe revived the 
fashion of a half-century ago ‘in telling the story of the Gospels indirectly. The 
book, although achieving a greater measure of popularity than is common with 
biblical novels, does not show any outstanding merit. The Galilean, an attempt 
at a full biography of Christ by Albert DePina and S. P. MacLennan, is uneven 
in style with occasional moving passages. 

My Vineyard by Dorothy Hoyer Scharlemann is the story of one family and 
the changes worked in it by Jesus. It is simply written with the additional virtue 
of being comparatively short, a noteworthy consideration when many biblical 
novels run to five hundred pages. J. H. Sanders tells the familiar narrative from 
the point of view of Judas Iscariot in Chains of Shadows. A novel that deals 
with the time from Monday through Thursday of Passion Week is The Innovator 
by J. B. Robey. This is an effort to explore the motives and characters of the 
rulers who conspired against Christ. It is brilliantly restrained in writing and 
credible in its creations. 

Mary Magdalene’s story is the theme of The Scarlet Lily by E. F. Murphy. 
The novel draws heavily upon tradition, its chief character resembling the Mary 
of the Gospels only slightly. Dorothy Clarke Wilson in The Brother centers her 
book about the life and experience of James. The emphasis here is upon Jewish 
customs and life rather than upon the more familiar Roman features. None 
of the additions are contradictory to the spirit of the Gospels and the account 
of James’ conflict between loyalty to Judaism and love for Jesus is in accord 
with the implications of the Bible. 

In The Emperor's Physician by J. R. Perkins wise use of actual incidents in 
the Gospels is made, many features being illuminated by the author’s wide knowl- 
edge of ancient medical practice. Behold Your King by Florence Marvyne Bauer 
is the story of a young Jew of the Western Dispersion and his stay in Palestine 
during the early years of the first century. The life of Palestine is well portrayed, 
the cities and countryside of Judaea pictured with painstaking regard for authen- 
ticity. Similar to the two above, Bold Galilean by Blythe LeGette tells the story 
of Rome in Palestine, following the Gospels where Jesus is introduced. 

Both In the Years of Our Lord by Manuel Komroff and King of the Jews 
by Mary Borden are literal recounting of the Gospel narratives. The former is 
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the more imaginative, giving a clear and exact delineation of each minor char- 
acter. The Quest by Ludwig Bauer is the story of the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
written with reverence but in an unfortunately stilted style. 

Hubertus Loewenstein’s two novels The Lance of Longinus and The Child 
and the Emperor are well above average as fiction, the former supplying many 
concrete details of life in Palestine, the latter a reverent treatment of a legendary 
incident. King fesus by Robert Graves is, on the other hand, a hodge-podge of 
oriental legends which make an incredibly dull novel. 

Barabbas by Emery Bekessy tells a good story by strong and dramatic contrast. 
Personalities and events are emphasized with little attention paid to the back- 
ground, the effect of which is a fast moving tale. 


The story of “the most excellent Theophilus” is the theme of Galley Slave by 
Joseph Stephens. It pictures the Rome of Paul’s day in situations that are often 
melodramatic. Gerald Heard’s The Gospel According to Gamaliel covers the 
first years of the Christian faith, The author regards Paul as a “perverter” of 
Christ’s mission and ends his novel with a fantastic account of a struggle between 
Peter and Paul for authority in the church. The Apostle by Sholem Asch is still 
the best fictional account of the life of Paul. J, Paul by Lester Wolf is more 
restricted in scope but is written with ability. Lloyd Douglas’ The Big Fisherman 
is anticlimactic in arrangement, unconvincing in its portrayal of Peter, and has 
disappointingly little to do with its chief character. 

In The Eagle and the Cross Hubertus Loewenstein writes of the time of Tiberi- 
us, giving a fanciful and somewhat unbelievable account of Christianity in its 
first years at Rome. The Sign of the Anchor by Evelyn C. Nevin covers the 
scene from Corinth to Rome about the time of Paul. It is brief and suggestive, 
making real the environment of early Christianity. Edward F. Murphy’s Road 
from Olivet is a sequel to The Scarlet Lily, continuing Mary Magdalene’s story 
from the time of the Resurrection to her “visit” to Rome. It is purely imagina- 
tive but does have some small bearing on the Rome of Paul’s day. 

Two recent books deal specifically with early church history: Blood of the 
Martyrs by Naomi Mitchison and Antioch Actress by J. R. Perkins. The former 
is a reprint, unusually well-written, and for all its occasional overdramatization 
conveys a sense of reality. The latter carries the Christian movement down to 
the time of Ignatius, skillfully contrasting paganism and Christianity. 

In a survey of biblical fiction four criteria of judgment should be established: 
literary excellence, fidelity to the spirit of the biblical narrative, authentic his- 
torical reconstruction, and genuine emotional content rather than emotionalism. 
The sad fact is that the vast majority of such books have no reference to these 
standards. Their comparative popularity would seem, then, to testify primarily 
to popular interest in the Bible itself. 
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FOUNDATION OF FACT 


The Purpose of the Gospels, by ErNEsT F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1949. 171 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Scotr was for many years, until his recent retirement, professor of New 
Testament at Union Theological Seminary in New York. He has already con- 
tributed many splendid volumes in the field of New Testament scholarship, and 
this most recent book should take its place along with the best of them. The 
small size of the book is no indication of the great amount of material that has 
been packed into it. The intelligent layman will find much of interest and help 
in the book, but only one who is rather throughly trained in New Testament 
criticism will be able to appreciate it at all fully. 

Those who are familiar with the author’s The Validity of the Gospel Record 
will not be shocked at the essentially conservative position that he takes in this 
most recent book. He challenges in no uncertain terms many of the negative 
positions that have been popular in certain circles of criticism. 

Dr. Scott shows convincingly that the authors of all the Gospels wrote for 
the purpose of giving the facts about the life and teachings of Jesus. They were 
to be used by the teachers of the early church to help them in giving their pupils 
a solid foundation of fact upon which they might build their Christian creed 
and life. From the very first, Christianity was recognized to be a historic religion. 
God actually came into the field of history in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Old Testament looked forward to his coming, and the New Testament and 
Christian theology look back to it as the determining factor. 

Many critics have sought to explain the rise of the Gospels as the product 
of the developing needs of the church, claiming that they give a good picture 
of the problems faced by the church and the solutions that they developed, but 
no accurate picture at all of the truly historic Jesus. Scott gives cogent reasons 
for denying such an explanation as this. The developing history of the church 
might influence the Gospel writers in preserving some of the sayings that were 
applicable to their problems rather than others, but the authors were never 
guilty of inventing sayings and then attributing them falsely to Jesus. 
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Many critics have tried to drive a wedge between the faith of the Apostle 
Paul about Jesus and the religion that Jesus himself actually held and taught. 
Scott shows the fallacy of this. Paul was in a position to know fully and accurately 
the facts about the life and teaching of Jesus, and his theology was developed in 
complete harmony with those facts. 

Nor is Dr. Scott in sympathy with the common tendency to discredit the his- 
toricity of the Fourth Gospel in comparison with that of the Synoptics. The 
evangelist does give more of his own mystical interpretation of the meaning of 
Jesus, but he is careful to present the facts as an absolutely essential foundation. 

Dr. Scott assumes a rather late date for the Synoptics, toward the close of 
the first century, very close to the time of the Fourth Gospel. The Gospels arose 
almost as a unit after all the Pauline letters had been written and the theological 
thought of the church was advancing. Some would question that later dating 
for the Synoptics, but a debate about dates would not have any appreciable effect 
upon the validity of Dr. Scott’s major arguments and conclusions. 

The reviewer could not agree with all of Dr. Scott’s criticisms of the eschatology 
of Jesus and of the New Testament writers, though Dr. Scott is far less critical 
than are many modern writers. 

There are many minor points at which the reviewer would have to differ from 
Dr. Scott, but he recognizes with deep gratitude the splendid contribution to 
essentially historic Christianity made by this little book. It is one of the encour- 
aging signs that the trend of criticism is following that of theology in a much 
more conservative direction. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


GROUNDS FOR ECUMENICITY 


The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, by Witt1am Rosinson. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1948. 235 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author of this volume is professor of Christian doctrine and the philosophy 
of religion at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England, President of Overdale 
College, lecturer in theology at Birmingham University, and editor of the British 
Christian Advocate. A prominent member of the Churches of Christ (Disciples 
of Christ) in Great Britain, Dr. Robinson played an important part in the found- 
ing of the British Council of Churches. He is of the opinion that before progress 
can be made toward the realization of the ecumenical church, a common ground 
must be reached with reference to ministry and sacraments, and that this cannot 
be done until there is a clearer agreement as to the meaning of the church itself. 
Accordingly, he offers here an exposition of the biblical material, dealing par- 
ticularly with the teaching of Jesus, Paul, and the Johannine writings. His treat- 
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ment is clear and simple, retaining much of the spoken style in which he delivered 
the Chapters as lectures at the School of Religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
in the autumn of 1947. 

While the concept of the church as the body of Christ is typically Pauline in 
phraseology, the author shows that the thought underlying the term is quite con- 
sistent with the teaching of other New Testament authors. In accord with the 
present-day reaction against the liberal reconstruction of the life and purpose 
of Jesus current a generation ago (a reconstruction which denied that Jesus 
intended to found a “church”), Robinson works out the thesis that our Lord’s 
teaching definitely involved the establishment of the church as “the bringer of 
salvation,” being “not only the kingdom of God’s mercy and redemption, but 
the instrument of his mercy and redemption” (pp. 52 f.). This prepares the 
reader for a discussion of the church’s way of action, the nature of the Divine- 
human relationship in the church, the manner in which the church perpetuates 
itself in history, and the question of episcopal ordination. In connection with 
the last mentioned, the author quotes with approval a statement made by William 
Temple, the late Archbishop of Canterbury: “What is conferred in Ordination 
is not the power to make sacramental a rite which would otherwise not be such, 
but authority (potestas) to administer Sacraments which belong to the Church, 
and which, therefore, can only be rightly administered by those who hold the 
Church’s commission to do so. . . . The first point on which it is necessary to 
be clear is whether we regard the action of the Church in Ordination as so re- 
lated to the Sacraments that where there is no episcopally ordained priest there 
is no real Sacrament. I find that position untenable, and even in the last result 
unintelligible” (pp. 162 f.). While Dr. Temple’s clear-sighted position is far 
from being shared by others of his own communion, it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Robinson’s calm and persuasive treatment of the subject may do much to further 
this point of view. 

It is becoming fashionable in certain Anglican circles (for example, see A. G. 
Hebert’s chapter in The Apostolic Ministry, edited by Kenneth A. Kirk) to 
assert that a pre-Christian pattern of “episcopal” authority was to be found in 
the appointment by the High Priest of a deputy (shaliach) who was sent on 
missions to represent the High Priest. Apart from the doubtful assumption that 
such an arrangement existed prior to A.D. 70 (the clear literary evidence is confined 
to succeeding centuries), Robinson is quite correct in pointing out (p. 185) that 
no testimony exists that a shaliach could appoint a shaliach who, in turn, pos- 
sessed in precisely the same way the representative power of the original sender. 

As a sidelight upon the contribution which the Disciples Church (and others) 
can make in criticizing certain “traditional” interpretations of the nature of the 
church, Dr. Robinson points out that the category of the “invisible church” is 
not a biblical concept, but is a purely defense mechanism invented by the Re- 
formers to counteract aspersions of Romanists to the effect that the Reformers 
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had cut themselves off from the “great Church.” Luther’s doctrine of the in- 
visible church, which later was half-heartedly adopted by Calvin, was essen- 
tially a “legislation for a particular instance”—which is seldom a happy expedient. 
Dr. Robinson is correct in pointing out that in the sense in which Luther pro- 
pounded it, the doctrine is no part of the New Testament, and he indicates with 
pardonable pride that early teachers of the Disciples of Christ vehemently re- 
jected this element of normal Protestantism. 

Biblical students and churchmen of all varieties will find this book informa- 
tive in content and irenic in tone. It can be recommended as a helpful contribu- 
tion to present-day discussions of the nature of the ecumenical church. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


RELIGIOUS PARADOXES 


The Faith of the Christian Church, by Gustar AuLEN. Translated by Eric 
Wahlstrom and Everett Arden. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 457 
pp. $5.00 


WirHIn the last few years a development in Swedish Lutheran theology, known 
generally as the Agape movement, or the “Lundensian School,” has produced 
a number of significant and increasingly influential books. Perhaps the best 
known is Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros, but his distinguished fellow bishop, 
Gustaf Aulén, has also given us two important books, Christus Victor, and more 
recently, Church, Law, and Society. All who know these two volumes will wel- 
come the present major work from Aulén’s pen now made available to English 
readers through translation. 

The book is significant not only because of the important role of its author 
in contemporary Scandinavian theology, but also because, like the systematic 
theologies now being brought forth by Barth and Brunner, it represents what 
will probably be an increasing tendency to crystallize some of the intense Prot- 
estant theological activity of the last three decades. 

The American and British reader will rejoice in the beautifully clear organi- 
zation of the book, not least because we do not always find this in the writings of 
our continental scholars. It is divided into four parts, as follows: Faith and 
Theology, The Living God, The Act of God in Christ, and The Church of God. 
Each of these parts is broken down into chapters and the contents of each chap- 
ter are set forth at its beginning in the form of brief but lucid propositions. While 
the present reviewer cannot vouch for the accuracy of the translation from the 
Swedish, he can warmly commend the translators for their precise English vo- 
cabulary and clear literary style. 
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Interpretation 


Aulén’s general theological position is revealed in his affirmation that the lec 
essence of Christianity is “God’s act in Christ.” This central concept is elaborated in 
into a warm, evangelical, Christocentric faith. God is to be thought of as a per- th 
son, although this term is to be used only as a figure of speech. Man is in the di 


image of God, but only in the sense that it is a foil to his present sinful estate 


and a picture of what ideally he should become. God acts in Christ, through p! 
incarnation and atonement, to triumph over the forces of evil and save man by at 
grace. The saved may look forward to continuing and developing communion ca 
with God and the unsaved to future punishment, although Aulén holds that we th 
have no grounds for dogmatic assertion as to the duration of this punishment. th 
These doctrines are creatively related to the question of the church, in the dis- cc 
cussion of which the “means of grace” and the implications of the ecumenical to 
movement receive a specially helpful treatment. w 
In the course of developing his theology Aulén reveals two fundamentally im- cc 
portant and cognate emphases. The first of these is his insistence upon God's 
love as his inclusive moral attribute, the divine power and wrath being only de 
aspects of love. Thus he attempts to eliminate from the character of God the at 
tension between love and power (reflected in the problem of evil), on the one cc 


hand, and love and wrath, on the other. The second emphasis is upon what 
Aulén calls a “Christian dualism,” which appears in his discussion of evil and of 
the Atonement. Since God’s will is love, sin and physical evil cannot be regarded 
as expressions of it and yet they are not completely independent of it. For the 
same reason the Atonement cannot be read as a propitiation of God’s wrath by 
his love, but must be seen as a conflict in which God triumphs over evil forces 


which exist in quasi-independence of him. Thus by a monistic attitude toward . 

God’s attributes and a dualistic attitude toward evil and the Atonement Aulén 

seeks to eliminate the tensions within God, or in our conception of him, and to 

locate them in the relation of God to forces outside him. As to whether and T 

how far he is successful we have not the space to discuss. hi 
Aulén’s theology is couched in what might be called a dialectical Lutheran- n 


ism. Like most Lutheran theologians, his thought is deeply colored by the great 
German reformer to whom he refers often and approvingly. On the other hand, 
Aulén stands closer to Barth than to Luther in the degree to which he emphasizes 
the paradoxical character of the Christian faith. This paradoxical element, he fe 
insists, is of a religious, rather than a rational or metaphysical character such 
as he feels is found in the Barthian type of dialectic, and which, he says correctly, 
is negatively dependent upon the very rationalistic idealism against which it is 
in revolt. But unfortunately Aulén’s so-called religious paradoxes often seem 
to show a very close affinity to Barth’s, and not only so, but he makes no attempt 
to show wherein they differ. We are constrained, therefore, to ask wherein they 
could differ. What meaning can paradox possess except in contrast to rational 
consistency? Is not any other notion itself a paradox and therefore for the dia- 
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lectician a temptation to become so paradoxically paradoxical that he falls back 
into consistency? This actually seems to have happened to Aulén, with the result 
that, despite his indulgence in what often seem like straightforward Barthian 
dialectics, he is on the whole far easier to read than the great Swiss theologian. 

One of the many difficulties besetting an approach to the Christian faith which 
proceeds on the assumption that it possesses no logical cohesion is its negative 
attitude toward apologetics. That which has no rational coherence within itself 
can have no rational connection with anything else. Aulén states again and again 
that the Christian faith cannot be rationally demonstrated nor justified. To place 
this book in the hands of a Christian philosopher or scientist teaching in a church 
college, for instance, would be to say to him that his courses have no relation 
to the department of Bible or the religious activities on the campus. Indeed, it 
would seem to call into question the fundamental purpose for which the church 
colleges were founded. 

This reviewer, therefore, finds the real value of the present volume in Aulén’s 
deeply evangelical exposition of the Christian faith rather than in his negative 
attitude toward the relation of that faith to reason—but on both accounts he 
commends it as eminently worth reading. 

Joun Newton THOMAS 


REPORT TO THE ASSEMBLY 


Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, OMNIBUS VOLUME OF THE AMSTERDAM 
ASSEMBLY Series. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. Four vols. in one. 
$5.00. 


Tus is the record of a memorable event in the history of the church—the estab- 
lishment of the World Council of Churches, representing almost all the com- 
munions of non-Roman Christendom. It contains both the reports made to the 
Assembly by its commissions and the valuable articles by groups of scholars and 
other leaders prepared preliminary to Amsterdam. Each article was written by 
an outstanding churchman and submitted to his colleagues and to other experts 
for suggestion and criticism. These papers, accordingly, represent wide sections 
of Christian thought. To read them is to obtain knowledge of the contemporary 
beliefs and purposes of leaders in all branches of the church. 

This omnibus book comprises four volumes. The first is concerned with the 
doctrine of the church. It begins with five statements, one each from a Swedish 
Lutheran, an American New Testament scholar, a professor of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, an Anglican archbishop and a Swiss theologian, whose unique- 
ness forbids us to classify him as representative of a communion—Prof. Karl 
Barth. Two of the papers set forth the church from the “Catholic” position as 
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a divinely designed institution, one gives the outlook of classical Protestantism, 
a third (Prof. Craig’s) is an objective historical presentation of the church in 
the New Testament. The papers, therefore, are scarcely on the currently held 
doctrine of the church, and while the Report to the Assembly speaks of two con- 
ceptions—the Catholic and the Evangelical—there were three held by members 
of the Council; the conception of the “gathered” autonomous church, known to 
Baptists, Disciples, Methodists, Congregationalists, was not dealt with. Barth’s 
suggestive article on the living church in constant response to the living God 
is a spiritual ideal, hardly an organized institution. 

These theological papers are followed by three chapters under the heading 
“The Shame and Glory of the Church.” One by Prof. Richard Niebuhr describes 
the invasion of man’s sinful disorder into the church’s life. The next two narrate 
the witness of the church in occupied Europe and in Nazi Germany. Then Dr. 
Olive Wyon portrays signs of new life in the church, drawing her illustrations 
widely from all over the earth. She is modest in her claims, but insists that “these 
points of light show that God is at work.” 

The concluding papers come to grips with questions which immediately face 
the ecumenical movement. Dr. Oliver S. Tomkins views them as an Englishman 
and an Anglican churchman; Professor Devanandan of Bangalore gives the 
viewpoint of the younger churches of Asia; and Prof. Skydsgaard, a Danish 
Lutheran, attempts to interpret the attitude of the Roman Church to the move- 
ment, and is supplemented by a Roman Catholic writer, Father Maurice Villain. 
Finally, Dr. Visser t Hooft and Dr. Samuel McC. Cavert append their com- 
ments on the particular significance and function of the World Council. A Report 
to the Assembly concludes each volume. 

The second volume handles the church’s witness. A Dutch and a Scots theo- 
logian, Dr. Kraemer and Bishop Newbigin, outline the message. Dr. Lesslie 
Newbigin is the rare combination of a first-rate scholar, an experienced mission- 
ary and an ecclesiastical statesman. A Presbyterian by birth and training, now 
a bishop in the comprehensive Church of South India, he is the twentieth century 
counterpart of seventeenth century Robert Leighton, and his chapter is a model 
of solid thinking in glowing sentences directed to practical evangelism. 

The unchristian world to which the church must witness is discussed in four 
searching chapters. The first deals with secular faiths now competing with Chris- 
tianity; a second by Prof. Tillich portrays the disintegration of society in Chris- 
tian countries, and the acute difficulty the church confronts in her effort to estab- 
lish divine community. Two further chapters, by an Anglican rector and a 
bishop (S. C. Neill), probe the church’s failure to be Christian and its dire 
consequences in frustrating her witness. This analysis is pointed up by four 
pages of axioms on the lips of contemporary Europeans and Americans—cynical, 
flippant, pathetic, tragic. 
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The next two articles turn from this sobering picture of modern man to show 
the relevance of the gospel to his need. They are both from the pens of theo- 
logians—Prof. Horton of Oberlin and Prof. Pierre Maury of the Protestant 
Faculty in Paris. Both bring basic Christian convictions home to souls. This is 
doctrinal preaching at its practical best. 

The following fifty pages present the gospel at work—a survey of what God 
is doing today through his church. Here are facts which every Christian should 
know to fortify his faith and to suggest what he and his fellow members may 
attempt in evangelism. 

The church’s approach to adherents of other faiths is next treated in chapters 
from the background of India, from that of the more primitive peoples, and 
from that of modern Jews. One wishes that the Moslem world had not been 
omitted, for it is one of our toughest problems, nor does the witness to Israel, 
written by French churchmen, seem relevant to Jews in Britain and America. 

The third volume contains material which brought most publicity to the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations, and has excited critical comment in this country. Its theme 
is man’s disorder in society. Reinhold Niebuhr brilliantly opens up the subject, 
attributing the current chaos to “the failure of men and nations either to desire 
or to achieve a tolerable justice within the conditions created by expanding tech- 
nical power”; J. H. Oldham analyses “technics and civilisation”; and four suc- 
ceeding articles take up the situation in further detail in Europe, Asia, and the 
United States. The social problems are certainly faced with candor. Miss Kath- 
leen Bliss, editor of the Christian News Letter, then deals with the aspect of our 
social disorder which weighs most heavily on Christian hearts—“personal rela- 
tions in a technical society,” and Prof. John C. Bennett informingly and poig- 
nantly handles the church’s involvement in the social chaos. 

With this depressing and convicting diagnosis before us, we are heartened by 
a British Methodist, writing on “New Beginnings in the Relations of the Church 
with Society.” He points out, however, that the “greatest hesitancies are in the 
fields of economics and politics’ where Marxist communism is offering its for- 
midable challenge. J. H. Oldham, veteran leader in ecumenical strategy, eclipses 
his own splendid best in an article on “The Responsible Society,” clearing up 
the foggy thinking painfully common in those who talk of “a free society” and 
“free enterprise.” A Dutch statesman and administrator, Dr. Patijn, summarizes 
the task of the church in the current social disorder, and Emil Brunner brings 
the volume to an evangelical climax under the caption, “And Now?” 

A careful reading of the Report to the Assembly made by this commission 
should convince any open-minded man that newspaper headlines grossly mis- 
represented its findings, and that criticisms emanating from various sources in 
this country must have been written by those who had not taken time or pains 
to digest this painstakingly balanced document. 
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The fourth volume concerns itself with the international disorder. The chair- 
man of the Commission, a British publicist, Kenneth C. Grubb, writes the Intro- 
duction, indicating the most disturbing issues. Then Dr. Barnes of our Federal 
Council and Mr. Grubb collaborate in “The Churches’ Approach to Interna- 
tional Affairs.” A Dutch professor of law, formerly a colonial official, writes on 
the international society in its legal and spiritual aspects. Our present divided 
world, with its peculiarly distressing questions for Christians, is the theme of two 
substantial and enlightening papers by John Foster Dulles, representing the West, 
and Prof. Joseph L. Hromadka, representing the East. Both are weighty state- 
ments, and Dr. Hromadka’s merits particular consideration from Americans. 
He has lived and taught in our land. He is a devout churchman and a keen 
theological thinker. He has deliberately chosen to collaborate, so far as he can, 
with the present regime in Czechoslovakia. He has firsthand knowledge of re- 
ligious conditions and strains in Soviet-dominated countries. He faces difficulties 
open-eyed, and concludes, “This is a time for hope and for new beginnings.” 
Unhappily more recent events in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Poland seem scarcely 
to confirm his hopes. 

A composite article on religious liberty gives the present situation throughout 
the earth; and the volume ends with two articles on Christian responsibility for 
political and economic power—one more philosophical by Emil Brunner, the 
other more political by Mr. Grubb. Prof. Brunner declares that “a truly Chris- 
tian solution of the power problem, from the economic, political and interna- 
tional point of view, does not seem to be a realistic prospect”; and Mr. Grubb 
apparently agrees: “Men have yet to learn to tread the hard path of humiliation 
and confession of need for forgiveness, and to throw themselves on the mercy 
of God.” Here is man clutching for a hand abler than his feeble own. 

This hasty résumé of more than eight hundred packed pages may at least tempt 
ministers, divinity students, and other thoughtful Christians to embark on an 
exploration in this book of what the church the world over is thinking, and is 
striving in God’s name to undertake. 

Henry SLOANE CoFFIN 


NECESSARY DIRECTION 


The Divine Relativity: A Social Conception of God, by CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948. 164 pp. $2.75. 


One of the most urgent problems in the field of philosophical theology today is 
that of reconciling the forceful doctrine of God’s immanence, as established by 
various schools of empirical theology and philosophical science, with a religiously 
adequate idea of his transcendence. The notable worth of Dr. Hartshorne’s book 
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is in the large and original contribution which it makes to the solution of this 
problem, with special concern for its distinctly logical phases. 

The author states that his purpose is “to apply logical analysis to the religious 
idea of God” (p. vii). His logical method shows genuine, though very moderate, 
affinities with the empiricist logic of the modern Logical Positivists. This chosen 
and rather strictly limited method is closely linked both with the strength and 
with the weaknesses of the author’s theology. It appears inevitable that a guid- 
ing principle of thorough logical consistency should throw much greater weight 
on the side of divine immanence than on the side of transcendence. Yet it is 
remarkably satisfying to see the extent to which even the idea of transcendence 
can be illustrated with this careful logic of “relativity.” In the opinion of this 
reviewer the idea of God will be definitely enriched for any thoughtful reader 
by a study of this book. 

Dr. Hartshorne maintains that God is the most relative being of which we 
have any knowledge; yet relative in such a way as to retain his character as abso- 
lute. His absoluteness, moreover, is not a quality opposed to the various relations 
in which he stands, as older theologies taught, but is rather the unique status of 
the “supereminent” relativity of the divine nature. God is absolute by virtue of 
the fact that he is totally related as no other person or thing could ever be. He 
is a term for all the relations that exist in the world, or could exist, and his knowl- 
edge is coextensive with all these connections with persons, things, and events. 
Only of God can it be said that “he is able to establish a perfect correspondence 
between his knowing and what he knows, or between what he knows it to be 
and what it is” (p. 12). 

To express this supreme relativity (or as some might prefer to say, God’s uni- 
versal relatedness) the author has coined the two words, Surrelativism and Panen- 
theism. The first means directly the quality of being supremely relative, and the 
second means that “deity is in some real aspect distinguishable from and inde- 
pendent of any and all relative items, and yet, taken as an actual whole, includes 
all relative items” (p. 89). 

It is argued very convincingly that a relative God, in whose nature is the pos- 
sibility of change and who responds actually and sympathetically to the events 
of the world, is more to be admired and loved than a detached, immutable Being 
who sustains no actual relations with the world and with other persons, and whose 
main purpose is to avoid involvement with imperfect orders of reality. In its 
true conception, absoluteness is not superior to, but included within, the concrete 
idea of God which the notion of relativity advances. This absoluteness, how- 
ever, includes eternity, factors of constancy, and other divine attributes generally 
at stake in man’s religious interest. 

“A personal God is one who has social relations, really has them, and thus is 
Consiituted by relationship and hence is relative” (p. viii). Here we have one 
oi the chief differences between this social conception of God and traditional 
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theology. In the scholastic doctrine God’s relations are held to be external to 
himself, so as not to affect his being; whereas here these relationships are in- 
ternal and constituent, sharing in the very essence of the divine nature. 

The writer contrasts this God who takes into his own life all the currents of 
feeling in existence (influence of Whitehead) with another conception of God 
as “a supreme autocrat” or “tyrant” whose wish is to be dependent upon no 
one. Dependence is an authentic sign of social experience at its best and is not 
to be deprecated in the person of God. 

The book’s three chapters are entitled suggestively, “God As Supreme, Yet 
Indebted to All,” “God As Absolute, Yet Related to All,” and “The Divine 
Attributes as Types of Social Relationship.” 

We may earnestly agree with the doctrine of divine relativity and yet object 
to the logical permissibility of making God “indebted” to anyone. The idea of 
debt implies a prior contract, which in this event would have to be supposed to 
have been disappointed in some measure by the Deity himself—if he is, in the 
language of this first chapter, to be indebted to others. One could wish that the 
author had contented himself with the demonstration of God’s being vitally 
related to all without going so far as to assert that he is indebted to all. The 
idea of God’s “dependence,” though difficult, is, in a social sense, not unaccept- 
able. The idea of his being in debt is almost unthinkable. 

In the view of Panentheism the world is a real part of God, but God is the 
world and more, this “more” being the “absolute” relativity which is character- 
istic only of him. Confronted with the question how such a relative God can 
be the Creator of the society of which he is himself a member, Professor Hart- 
shorne relies upon the principle of “eminence” and upon concepts of social cre- 
ativity which obviate the thought of God’s existence prior to creation. 

The book contains a very provocative discussion of the question whether, 
after all, the chief aim of creation should be to glorify God or perhaps serve his 
interests in a better way. A Calvinist is likely to feel that the author loses this 
particular bout, but the stimulation of it will be appreciated. Dr. Hartshorne’s 
idea is that the purpose of glorifying God is “literally to contribute some value 
to the divine life which it otherwise would not have” (p. 133). The implication 
is that promoting the “creative process’ would do this more effectively than 
engaging in a service of praise. The point of view of this volume will not admit 
the paradox by which values are conferred upon a God who, quite apart from 
human aggrandizement, is all-in-all in himself. 

This book deserves careful study by all who wish to be well informed con- 
cerning present trends in the more pragmatic type of religious philosophy. Though 
confined by a too mundane logic, this is theological thinking of a high order, and 
theological exploring in a right and necessary direction. 


James OVERHOLSER 
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Hark to the Trumpet, by JosepH M. 
Gettys. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1948. 178 pp. $2.50. 


In this attractive volume Dr. Gettys 
asks us to “dig back into our resources 
in God’s revelation of Himself in the 
Scriptures and in history and to become 
the makers of Christian history in our 
world.” Since he sees the present world 
situation as strikingly paralleling the 
situations out of which the prophetic 
writings and the gospel came, he warns 
that the church must answer its re- 
fusal to hear and heed the voice of God 
if it does not make the present period 
of crisis the occasion of a new prophetic 
movement. In Hark to the Trumpet 
Dr. Gettys appealingly presents the ur- 
gency of that call and utilizes his fine 
appreciation of the prophetic spirit and 
the prophetic literature to point the 
way. Exhibiting a special fondness for 
Jeremiah, but by no means forgetful of 
other pre-exilic prophets, he reminds us 
again and again of the everlasting mod- 
ernity of the prophetic message; and, 
skilled teacher that he is, not only in- 
forms but makes us want to study more 
and think more. Avowedly unconcerned 
with critical problems, for example, he 
does not even question the Isaianic au- 
thorship of Isaiah 13 (p. 84) and Isaiah 
24 (p. 141), Professor Gettys neverthe- 
less clearly displays a thorough knowl- 


edge of the political and social back- 
grounds which colored and the moral 
and spiritual problems which prompted 
the prophetic utterances. Here is sound 
learning and valid argument, as the 
writer seeks “to catch the voice of the 
eternal God who speaks . . . to the 
world through the inspired writings of 
the Hebrew prophets.” 

If the prophetic dynamic is to be 
accounted for by that spiritual insight 
which led them to know a Sovereign 
God in a moral universe who could 
transform individuals who in turn 
would set themselves to transforming 
the social order, what could not mod- 
ern Protestantism do with that kind of 
faith in these same fundamental truths, 
clarified and exemplified in Jesus Christ. 
“This,” says Professor Gettys, “is Prot- 
estantism’s hour.” And the apprecia- 
tive and challenged reader says 


*Am 3 
en. 
BERNARD Boyp 





A Guide to the Gospels, by W. GRAHAM 
Scroccie. Pickering & Inglis, Ltd., 
London, 1948. 664 pp. 25s. 


THE uniqueness of this book lies in the 
many kinds of information it contains. 
It has a threefold aim: “To present the 
background and origin of these writ- 
ings so far as this is at present known; 
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to set forth in detail the materials which 
constitute the four books; to explain 
and expound the matters of major im- 
portance which enter into this amazing 
story.” This guide deals with the Gos- 
pels synthetically, with emphasis on the 
backgrounds, the use of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Herods, and some of the key 
persons in the Gospels; then analytical- 
ly, with careful attention to Mark, Mat- 
thew, Luke, and John in that order, 
treating introductory and interpretive 
problems in each of these Gospels; and 
Christologically, dealing with the prep- 
aration for the coming of the Messiah, 
his advent, work, teaching, death, res- 
urrection, appearances, ascension, and 
return. In each of these three major 
divisions the author provides tables and 
diagrams and a suggested reading guide. 
Appendices comprise the last thirty 
pages. 

A Guide to the Gospels is definitely 
a handbook similar in some respects to 
Halley’s Pocket Bible Handbook, much 
more detailed, yet dealing with matters 
pertaining to the four Gospels only. The 
author’s position on critical questions is 
generally very conservative. The early 
Church Fathers are presented in a brief 
biographical setting and are quoted fre- 
quently on questions of date, author- 
ship, and authenticity. 


That the author is earnestly provid- 
ing help for the study of the Gospels is 
evident on almost every page. Whether 
American readers will follow his plan 
of independent reading and rereading 
with such a brief reading guide as is 
provided may be seriously questioned. 


Joseru M. Getrys 
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Jesus and the Disinherited, by Howarp 
THURMAN. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1949. 
109 pp. $1.25. 

A DISTINGUISHED author and minister 

here attacks a neglected problem, that 

of analyzing the message of Christianity 
to those who “stand with their backs 
against the wall.” Recognizing that 

Jesus spoke originally to a persecuted 

minority, Howard Thurman strives to 

find in his teachings the basic principles 
by which those who are today the ob- 
ject of social and economic discrimina- 
tion may overcome the fear, the deceit, 
the hate which their circumstances tend 
to breed in them. It is an intensely 
sympathetic and revealing book, which 
should be read by those who are not 
oppressed as well as by those who are. 





On Whom the Spirit Came: A Study 
of the Acts of the Apostles, by M1LEs 
W. Smiru. The Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1948. 253 pp. $2.50. 

Tue author tells the story as Luke re- 

lated it, but amplifies the account and 

clarifies its meaning by the addition of 
explanatory matter drawn from our 
knowledge of Paul’s day. In an appen- 

dix questions are given on the matter 

of each chapter, and the book will 

prove helpful to those who do not have 
commentaries or other Bible helps. 





Saint Peter, the Apostle, by W1LLIAM 
Tuomas WatsH. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948. 307 pp. 
$3.50. 

As a biography of Saint Peter this vol- 

ume is exceedingly disappointing. There 
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Kooks TO LIVE AND WORK WITH 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 


by LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. In these 21 vital, convinc- 
ing messages, Dr. Weatherhead faces squarely the fact that 
many people find religion irrelevant to daily living. Interpret- 
ing some of Jesus’ least understood teachings, he speaks directly 
to confused, groping men and women in terms of their own ex- 
periences, “trimming the wick” of their lamp of faith. “These 
are not ordinary sermons, but documents of great human inter- 
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est . . . A warmhearted, forthright, and penetrating book.”— 


Religious Book Club. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS 


An Anthology of 
Christian Devotional Literature 


Compiled by THOMAS S. KEPLER 


Choice excerpts from the writings of 137 
great figures of the Christian tradition 
from the first century to the present—the 
rich, varied record of how devout men and 
women have “practiced the presence of 


God.” CHRONOLOGICAL TABLEs. Bio- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES. INDEXED By AuU- 
THORS. 800 PacEs. $7.50 


THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA 
Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition 


by ELMER T. CLARK. An authentic, 
objective survey of the several hundred 
small religious groups in the United 
States—their backgrounds, their doctrines 
and practices, the reasons for their diver- 
gence from the main current of religious 
life. Essential to an understanding of the 
fastest growing segment of organized re- 
ligion in America today. Reapy Jury 11. 


$3 
MAHATMA GANDHI: 


An Interpretation 


by E. STANLEY JONES. Christendom’s 
famed missionary-evangelist interprets 
Gandhi to the western world and unfolds 
the story of India’s struggle for independ- 
ence under Gandhi’s inspired leadership. 
A warmly personal and significant book 
based upon the author’s forty years of 
close association with Gandhi. 

“One of Dr. Jones’ best written books.” 
—Federal Council Bulletin. $2 


At Your Bookstore Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


} e or 1 
$2.50 [ick % 
THE PSALMS etme 


Translated and 
Interpreted in the 
Light of Hebrew Life and Worship 
by ELMER A. LESLIE 


“A book of extraordinary importance .. . 
a great book in every way: in its back- 
ground ... scholarship . . . erudition. . . 
plan ... style... religion. . . . It pre- 
sents to every thoughtful reader the 
Psalms in all their glory.” — Professor 
Chester Warren Quimby, Cornell College. 
448 Paces. $5 





PREACHING UNASHAMED 


by JOSEPH R. SIZOO. One of America’s 
greatest preachers warmheartedly points 
the way to greater pulpit assurance and 
achievement. Reviewing the needs of the 
day, Dr. Sizoo pleads fervently for more 
consecrated living and more forceful 
Bible-centered expository preaching of the 
great Christian affirmatives. A vigorous, 
stimulating book, rich in fresh, usable il- 
lustrations. $1.75 


ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by FREDERICK CARL EISE- 
LEN, EDWIN LEWIS and DAVID G. 
DOWNEY. In reality five fact-filled books 
all in one volume, utilizing fully the rich 
treasuries of foremost biblical scholarship. 
Contains valuable introductory informa- 
tion in addition to chapter and verse com- 
mentary on each book of the Bible. 


INDEXED. CROSS-REFERENCED. Maps. 
Regular Edition, $7.50; Thumb-Indexed, $8.25 
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is apparently but one explanation for 
the author’s choice of title, namely to 
furnish an occasion for writing a 
sketchy account of significant events in 
the life and teachings of our Lord and 
certain outstanding characters of the 
first Christian century with special em- 
phasis on the Roman Catholic interpre- 
tation of them. Woven into this ac- 
count, and as a climax to it, is a frag- 
mentary story of the life and teaching 
of Saint Peter who, according to the 
Roman position, was the first in a long 
succession of popes. 

The case for Peter as the first poten- 
tate of the church is interestingly de- 
veloped. The author draws heavily 
upon tradition and his imagination. Of 
particular interest is his treatment of 
the Peter-Paul controversy and the 
amazing silence of the Acts account 
relative to the whereabouts and activi- 
ties of Peter when Paul came to Rome 
and during the two years of his sojourn 
there. With the skill of a literary artist 
Mr. Walsh has woven into his story sig- 
nificant Roman emphases such as the 
sacraments, the immaculate concep- 
tion, and the visions of St. Theresa. 
The story closes with a brief account of 
the burning of Rome; the persecution 
of the Christians and the death of Paul 
and Peter. 





Thinking Christianly, by W. BuRNET 
Easton, Jr. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1948. 136 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis is a book by a Christian for Chris- 
tians asking them to think about what 
it means to be a Christian. It gets 
down to earth on matters like The Im- 
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portance of the Eternal, the Practice of 
Faith, Prayer, the Problem of Evil, the 
Meaning of Death for Life, and the 
Strategy of the Remnant. It has much 
meat in it and will prove rewarding 
reading. 





Understanding Christianity, by Epcar 
M. McKown and Cart J. ScHEr- 
zER. The Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1949. 162 pp. $2.50. 


Tue title of this little volume is well 
chosen, as is the material that is treated. 
The work is well done. The appalling 
ignorance in regard to our Christian 
faith makes the book most timely for 
students and youth groups. While schol- 
arly, the subject matter is presented in 
simple terminology. The basic tenets of 
our Christian faith are covered. It is 
nondenominational. The Scriptures are 
the authority for the understanding. In- 
stead of quoting the Scriptures in the 
text of the book, the student is referred 
to his Bible. This is very good in itself. 
His interest having been whetted, a fine 
comprehensive bibliography is offered 
the student for further study. This vol- 
ume can meet a very profound need 
among college students, even those par- 
ticipating in the church student pro- 
gram. Topics for discussion are listed 
at the end of each chapter. 





Man’s Restless Search, by BARBARA 
SpoFFoRD Morcan. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 224 pp. 
$2.50. 

Books on the philosophy of religion are 

sometimes dull reading because of their 

wordiness and technical language, but 
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such a charge cannot be made concern- 
ing this work. Dr. Morgan has a felici- 
ty of expression and a clarity of thought 
that make her prose exciting. This is a 
revised edition of a previous volume, 
Skeptic’s Search for God, and the 
change in the title is an indication of 
the development of conviction in the 
author. 

The materialism of our day is given 
a searching critique. She finds no heart 
in it for social reform and no freedom. 
Neither does it satisfy the demands of 
the growing body of knowledge of the 
universe which we have through science. 
The ideal of freedom is examined close- 
ly, and is found to be no end in itself 
but something that can blight or create. 
Evolutionary morality is tried and found 
wanting. 

Dr. Morgan finds the answer to her 
quest in the realm of spirit. Rejecting 
the doctrine of inevitable progress, 
which she considers emasculating, she 
finds the answer to man’s needs in the 
power of God, working within the spirit 
of man. Although she has no clear con- 
viction concerning the divinity of Jesus, 
she defends his metaphysics as well as 
his ethics. “Seek God first” is the key 
to moral achievement, self-transcend- 
ence the key to moral action. 

Although the problem of evil is pre- 
sented, it is doubtful whether the au- 
thor has probed its depth completely or 
estimated correctly man’s inability to 
overcome it. There is little concerning 
the need for forgiveness, and a vague- 
ness concerning the means toward self- 
transcendence. The author has brought 
her readers to the threshold of Chris- 


tianity. James BuLLock 
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Judaism and Christianity, by JAMES 
ParKES. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1948. 222 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts author has been for years a stu- 
dent of Judaism. Three years ago he 
delivered a series of lectures at the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion in New York. 
This book might be considered a sequel 
to, or an elaborated appeal by, his book 
for some kind of merging of Christian 
and Jewish faiths. Just what form this 
union, or alliance, should have is not 
clarified by the author. Would the 
union be one of religion, with two al- 
lied and harmonizing sects, two-in-one, 
as the two columns of an arch? He in- 
fers oneness, because both faiths issue 
from one Book. To the Jew belong 
Moses and Sinai, to the Christian the 
Sermon on the Mount and Calvary. 


But in his effort at syncretizing two 
religions the author ignores that already 
and always Christianity has Sinai and 
the Mosaic Law along with Calvary 
and Olivet. The logical appeal should 
be for the Jew to accept the latter two, 
and so be in fourfold fellowship with 
the Christian. The author is decidedly 
in error in his rash statement (p. 42), 
“The followers of Jesus rejected the real 
essentials of Sinai.” A second reading 
of the Book of The Acts and of the 
apostolic letters is suggested. Also, the 
author follows radical criticism in deny- 
ing validity and accuracy to the Gospel 
according to John. 


We sympathize with the author in his 
desire to banish anti-Semitism. The 
hosts of Christians are one with him in 
this desire. But the appeal for merging 
of Jewish faith and Christian assurance 
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is against the explicit condition required 
by Jesus, Messiah of both Jew and Gen- 
tile: “Ye shall not see me henceforth 
till ye shall say blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 


Epwarp Mack 





The Critical Theology of Theodore 
Parker, by JoHN Epwarp Dirks. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1948. 173 pp. $2.25. 


Tuts volume is number nineteen in the 
Columbia Series in American Culture. 
It is a published Ph.D. thesis written by 
the counselor to Protestant students at 
Earl Hall, the center of religious life at 
Columbia University. It is a fully docu- 
mented piece of work and reveals a first- 
hand knowledge of Theodore Parker’s 
many writings. 

Readers of this journal will be par- 
ticularly interested in Chapter II, “Bib- 
lical Criticism and Critical Theology,” 
in which Theodore Parker is repeatedly 
hailed as the prophet of the historical- 
critical approach in mid-nineteenth 
century America. As the translator of 
De Wette’s Einleitung and the popular- 
izer of biblical research current in Ger- 
many at the time, Parker deserves the 
important place which is assigned him 
in this study. 

The author, however, is interested in 
other matters relating to Parker’s think- 
ing, such as the relation between Parker 
and Emerson, the sources of Parker’s 
theological emphases, and the interpre- 
tation of his general position as over 
against other views. On the latter the 
opinion is presented that Parker repre- 
sented a “mediating” theology in his 


own day as between the rationalists and 
the orthodox conservatives. This cer- 
tainly leaves much to be desired in un- 
derstanding Parker or in trying to esti- 
mate his place in the history of Ameri- 
can theology. 

The ambiguity at this point is doubt- 
less due to the fact that the author no- 
where suggests his own theological af- 
finities and writes for the most part like 
a sociological researcher. Theodore 
Parker surely deserves a better fate! He 
was one of the most learned and versa- 
tile men in our American religious and 
social heritage. Times have changed 
radically since his day, in biblical studies 
as in everything else, but nothing of 
this appears in this rather limited and 
restricted monograph. 


Hucu THomson Kerr, Jr. 





The Millennium: Its Nature, Function, 
and Relation to the Consummation 
of the World, by D. H. Kromminea. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1948. 121 pp. $1.50. 


REJECTING the Dispensational idea of 
the restored Jewish kingdom, the author 
seeks to find a place for the Millennium 
in harmony with the Reformed doctrine 
of the Covenant of Grace. For him the 
Millennium is the last thousand years 
of this dispensation, Christ returning at 
its beginning. The author is thus Pre- 
millennarian. The saints will be resur- 
rected and judged at the Second Com- 
ing, and will then rule over the nations 
upon the earth. These nations will vol- 
untarily accept the rule of Christ and 
his saints (Satan being bound), and 
ordinary social processes will continue. 
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This unusual new book points the way toa 


new day in effective and fruitful Bible teaching. 





HOW TO TEACH 


by 


General Assembly’s Training 





School in Richmond, Virginia 


JOSEPH M. GETTYS THE BIBLE 
Professor of English Bible 





For you who are teaching young people or adults, 
this is your book. Whether you are a trained min- 
ister or one of the “average folks’ who teach a 
Sunday-school class on Sunday morning, these sound 
methods of studying, planning, teaching, and ap- 
plying the lesson will put new life into your presen- 
tation of the Scriptures. 

Dr. Gettys clearly answers such questions as: 
What is the most fruitful relation between the 
teacher and the pupil? How can the teacher pre- 
pare to teach more effectively? What are some of 
the ways in which a lesson may be introduced, 
taught, and applied to the life of the pupil? How 
may lecturing be improved? Where can illustra- 
tions be found and how may they be used? How 
can the Bible and its redemptive message be brought 
effectively into the lives of the pupils? $2.00 


Hark to the Trumpet 

The Message of the Prophets for the World of 

Today. $2.50 
How to Enjoy Studying the Bible 

Simple, inspiring methods of Bible study. 75¢ 
How to Study Luke $1.00 
How to Study the Revelation $1.00 





reverent and 
consecrated 
in attitude 


clear and 
forceful in 
ex pression 


enthusiastic 
and dynamic 
in spirit 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR... JOHN KNOX P RESS 


BOX 1176 * RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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The gospel will be preached. But this 
rule of the saints is also a judgment, for 
its outcome is to separate mankind into 
those who are for and those who are 
against Christ. Satan being released, the 
last rebellion takes place. The judgment 
of the Great White Throne is that of 
the wicked dead only. He holds, there- 
fore, that the last judgment lasts over 
the thousand years. The author’s style 
is rather wordy and not always clear, 
but the book will be of interest to those 
who are interested in a non-dispensa- 
tional view of the millennium. 





Systematic Theology, Vol. VIII, by 
Lewis Sperry CuHaFEeEr. Dallas Sem- 
inary Press, Dallas, Texas, 1948. 143 


PP- 


Tuis index volume completes Dr. 
Chafer’s eight-volume Theology setting 
forth his Dispensational interpretation 
of the Bible. Judging the set from this 
index volume, the field of theology is 
well covered and the books are well 
edited and bound. 





Mass Man and Religion, by E. G. L&E. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1948. 


160 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis book is more suggestive in its di- 
agnosis of modern man and his pre- 
dicament than in its cure. In a search- 
ing analysis the author shows how mass 
man has turned from the conventional 


Absolute of religion to a worship of the 
idols of the community, especially the 
absolute state. His solution is that mass 
man again return to a worship of the 
Absolute. 


But this Absolute is to be 
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found not by divine revelation but by 
human discovery. He is not the Christ 
of the orthodox creeds but a Saviour 
who is born entirely out of the historic 
conditions of his day. Only such a his- 
torically conditioned Christ could pos- 
sibly meet the needs of modern mass 
man. It is hard to understand, how- 
ever, how if mass man has failed to find 
satisfaction in the standardized world 
about him, that a Christ born entirely 
out of the womb of the same mass 
world could possibly bring him religious 
assurance. 





On Human Freedom, by JouHN Lamp. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1949. 152 pp. $2.00. 


THE 1945 Forwood Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion (University of 
Liverpool) were delivered by the late 
John Laird. The lecturer, as is mani- 
fest from his last as well as from earlier 
works, was a well-trained and able 
thinker. The area chosen for the lec- 
tures, problems of human freedom in 
their bearing upon ethics, religion, and 
theology, was timely and still retains 
significance. 

Mr. Laird claims that the alternative 
—Freedom or Determinism—is inade- 
quate for, he suggests, it is possible that 
“in what is said to be optional, the 
choice itself is caused” (p. 102). The 
lecturer describes himself as “an un- 
dogmatic determinist”; elsewhere he 
identifies his position as that of “volun- 
taristic determinism.” 

“Voluntary choice,’ Mr. Laird as 
serts, “has an importance difficult to 
exaggerate in human affairs” (p. 44). 
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To be morally responsible choice by a 
moral agent must rest on his knowledge 
of “what he is about,” “a fairly serv- 
iceable knowledge of the consequences 
of what he is doing,” and “at least an 
appreciable measure of insight into the 
goodness or badness and/or into the 
rightness or wrongness of what he is 
about to do” (p. 115). Since these fac- 
tors of known consequences, goodness 
or badness, rightness and wrongness do 
influence the choice of moral agents, 
and since these factors exist independ- 
ently of the agent and his choosing, re- 
sponsible choice may be considered as 
determined by them. A similar treat- 
ment is given to emotional desires and 
inducements as factors external to the 
agent which may influence choice in 
causal ways. 


What is true of human freedom, Mr. 
Laird briefly intimates in his final lec- 
ture, may be true of God’s freedom. 
Hence to posit that God is in some sense 
a morally responsible agent is to imply 
his foreknowledge, his predestination, 
and his omnipotence. 


This is not a book for the philosoph- 
ically unintiated and offers little for the 
professional purposes of the pulpiteer. 
Those who seek some logical theoretical 
ground between what are commonly 
but wrongly thought to be the mutually 
exclusive alternatives of Freedom and 
Determinism will find Mr. Laird’s po- 
sition provocative. His clear- headed 
analysis of the religious significance of 
the newer emphases in microphysics fol- 
lowing the Heisenberg principle of un- 
certainty is a contribution of consider- 
able value. 

Pau LEsLiz GARBER 
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Emperor Frederick II, by Davw G. 
Einstein. Philosophical Library, 


New York, 1949. 427 pp. $4.50. 


THis is an introduction to the life and 
times of the last Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Frederick’s contest with 
the church is central in the book as it 
was in his life. The author gives special 
attention to Frederick “as a just and 
enlightened ruler who fought to better 
and improve the conditions of life for 
his people,” and outlines his economic, 
political, and educational reforms. In 
the book the reader will be introduced 
to Innocent III, the Crusades, the Men- 
dicants, and other movements of Fred- 
erick’s time. The bibliography at the 
end of the book is quite inadequate and 
has been carelessly compiled. 





The Cost of Discipleship, by Drerricu 
BoNHOEFFER. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1949. 198 pp. $2.50. 


THE intense zeal of this book was con- 
firmed on April 9, 1945, by the mar- 
tyrdom of the author in a German con- 
centration camp. In the book he says, 
“When Christ calls a man, he bids him 
come and die.” Bonhoeffer’s unwaver- 
ing testimony to Christ in the face of 
persecution and death itself is evidence 
enough that he was qualified to write 
on The Cost of Discipleship. For him 
it was a matter of life and death. An 
excellent memoir of the author’s life 
precedes the text of the book. 

This is a disturbing book that will 
lead one to rethink his position as a 
disciple of Christ in an unchristian 
world. 
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On the Edge of the Primeval Forest and 
More from the Primeval Forest, by 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Macmillan 
and Co., New York, 1948. 222 pp. 
$4.50. 


Tue absorbing story of a great man of 
our day, a theologian, philosopher, a 
musician and a doctor, who gave up his 
duties as professor at the University of 
Strasbourg to open and build up a med- 
ical mission hospital work in the very 
jungles of Africa. 





Remaking the World, by Franx N. D. 
BucHMAN. Robert M. McBride and 
Co., New York, 1949. 335 pp. $3.00. 


ApprEsSsEs by Dr. Buchman from 1934 
to the present, with testimonials from 
various friends, which present Moral 
Rearmament (MRA) as the inspired 
ideology of democracy. The emphasis 
is on God-controlled individuals, groups, 
and nations; on divine guidance which 
is always available to those who will 
listen; and on lives lived in accordance 
with the four Christian absolutes—ab- 
solute honesty, absolute purity, absolute 
unselfishness, absolute love. The prom- 
ised result is “new men, new homes, 
new industry, new nations, a new 
world.” 





Mahatma Gandhi: An Interpretation, 
by E. STaNLEY Jones. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1948. 160 pp. $2.00. 


THERE are at least two reasons why 
some of us ought to read this little vol- 
ume. 


It gives us an insight into the 
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life and labors of Gandhi and it gives us 
equally a glimpse of the real Stanley 
Jones. Too many of our overcautious 
brethren are afraid that in admiring 
Gandhi, Stanley Jones has surrendered 
the essentials of a true faith in Jesus 
Christ. That is far from being the case, 
as the following sentences show: “I am 
still an evangelist. I bow to Mahatma 
Gandhi, but I kneel at the feet of Christ 
and give Him my full and final alle- 
giance. And yet a little man, who fought 
a system in the framework of which I 
stand, taught me more of the spirit of 
Christ than perhaps any other man in 
the East or West.” There is the heart 
of this book and I commend it to all. 





Hidden Highway, by Fora M. Davip- 
son. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, 1948. 185 pp. $2.00. 


Stories of missionary endeavor among 
the Moslems in the territory between 
India and Afghanistan. 





The Impact of Christianity on the Non- 
Christian World, by J. H. Bavincx. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1948. 183 pp. $2.50. 


AN evaluation of the church’s mission- 
ary task in today’s world. 





How Rich the Harvest, by SamuEL M. 
ZwEMER. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 120 pp. 
$1.50. 


A COLLECTION of meditations on Bible 
themes and on missions. 























Blood of the Martyrs, by Naomi Mircu- 
ison. Whittlesey House, New York, 


1948. 499 pp. $3.50. 


A REPRINT of a novel published in 1939, 
dealing with the Christian community 
in Rome during the time of Nero. It 
is overwritten in spots, but in the main 
comes high in the current lists of re- 
ligious fiction. Brilliant depicting of 
the composition and life of the church 
in its earliest days combines with a feel- 
ing of contemporaneousness to make 
this book superior in its field. 





Bearing Witness to the Truth, by Har- 
oLtp Cooke PuHILLIps. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1949. 219 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author, who has been pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for more than twenty years, 
proves himself worthy of a place in the 
long and distinguished line of the Ly- 
man Beecher Yale Lecturers on Preach- 
ing. 

Dr. Phillips begins by asking and 
answering the question, ‘‘What is 
Truth?” This is followed by a chapter 
on “Truth as Moral Reality” which is 
the most timely of the six lectures, and 
a chapter on “Ways of Knowing the 
Truth.” Having laid the foundation 
in the first three chapters, he turns his 
attention to preaching. Lecture IV, en- 
titled “The Sermon and the Truth,” 
introduces a new model preacher whom 
I have never seen mentioned before in 
books on Homiletics—Father Mapple 
in Melville’s great story Moby Dick. 

Chapter V deals with “The Preacher 
and the Truth,” and Chapter VI, the 
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best of the book, “Christ the Truth,” 
strikes both rock and fire. No preacher 
who reads and ponders these chapters 
will fail to be refreshed and strength- 
ened. 





The Effective City Church, by Mur- 
RAY H. Leirrer. The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 


Nashville, 1949. 232 pp. $2.75. 


Tue author of this book is professor of 
sociology and director of the Bureau of 
Social Research, Garrett Bible Insti- 
tute, and associate director of the De- 
partment of Research and Survey of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago. He writes here of the growth of 
American cities, the patterns which they 
follow, the problems which they raise 
for the individual, for society, and for 
the church, and of the ways in which 
churches of various types—downtown, 
in areas of deterioration and transition, 
in stable residential communities, and 
in the growing suburbs—can grapple 
with these problems more helpfully and 
intelligently. ‘The book is intensely prac- 
tical and throbs with vitality and inter- 
est. There is no better book on the city 
church. It should be a must for every 
mission executive and for every city 
pastor. 





Peace of Soul, by Futton J. SHEEN. 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1949. 


292 pp. $3.00. 


Priest replies to rabbi in this “sequel” 
to Liebman’s Peace of Mind. Mon- 
signor Sheen makes an interesting ex- 
ercise of casting Thomistic theology into 
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psychological jargon understandable to 
the average bemused modern. The re- 
sult is less of a uniform fusion than a 
mixture resembling marble candy, with 
streaks of the ingredients remaining dis- 
tinct. 


Here ex cathedra dogmatics also 
merge but do not mix with revelation 
and reason in a manner which would 
disturb any but a Roman mind. The 
book poses its mystery: How passages of 
such genuine spirituality and beauty 
can emerge from a context so scholastic 
and wooden. On the way to or from 
something Sheen is content to stop 
where there is no halfway house. 

Protestants will be stimulated by this 
reading, now to surprised applause and 
now to fury. We need Sheen’s empha- 
sis on the church, will disagree on his 
exclusivism, will point to Romans 1:17 
upon reading, “Faith in Christ’s merits 
alone is not adequate for the remission 
of sins; as a matter of fact, faith without 
penance is always insufficient” (p. 207). 
(This seems to reverse our Lord’s order 
of repentance and faith. ) 

The author makes alternate whip- 
ping-horses of Communism and Freud- 
ianism, throws in (for the hierarchy or 
the faithful?) passages on the Immacu- 
late Conception, the treasury of merit, 
the confessional, and penances, and 
deals throughout with enough vital sub- 
jects like anxiety, conflicts, sex, fear, 
etc., to make one wish that he had a 
cure as good as his diagnosis. 

This is an argument for decision— 
for the Roman Church more than 
Christ—an apologetic to the modern 
mind which does not go deep enough. 
It plays at redemption, sounding as 
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though Sheen believed man is a sinner 
because he sins. The Christian insight 
goes deeper: Man sins because he is a 
sinner and redemption is not a picayune 
quid pro quo. 

Definitely: nihil obstat. And that 
applies for those who would like to find 
out what is going on in the mind of 
Roman Catholicism’s chief popular pro- 
tagonist. One ends the book wondering 
how he can speak so convincingly of 
some of the essentials, and wishing the 
good priest might be rid of some of his 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 


SAMUEL S. WILEY 





The Pastoral Ministry in Our Time, by 
Louis MaTTHEWws SWEET and MAL- 
COLM STUART SWEET. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1949. 192 pp. 
$2.00. 


Convincep that the shepherd or pas- 
toral idea is native to our faith and 
needed in our day, a father and son 
present an earnest, frank and up-to- 
date discussion of the pastoral ministry. 
Any pastor will be pleased to read so 
much of what he has been thinking or 
feeling, and strengthened by this well- 
balanced and enthusiastic study of his 
task. 





Cathedrals and How They Were Built, 
by D. H. S. Cranace. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1948. 
42 pp., 20 plates. $2.50. 

A coop little book, well illustrated, for 


the tyro interested in learning about 
the structural principles of cathedral 
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a The book that 


PHILOSOPHY IN 
a 


The reveals the 
‘uve Christian meaning 
4 of Kierkegaard’s 

philosophy 


5 swEN? 


@ In sharp contrast to the atheistic existentialism 
which claims philosophical roots in Kierkegaard, the 
famous translator of Kierkegaard’s works offers a bril- 
liant interpretation of the definitely Christian charac- 
ter of the famous Dane’s philosophy. This study of 
the important issues in faith and life will be especially 
welcome to all who appreciate serious discussion free 
from the specialized language of theology. 

Just published, $2.50 


KIERKEGAARDIAN PHILOSOPHY IN 


ne FOIth of a Scholar 


By DAVID F. SWENSON. Edited by LILLIAN M. SWENSON 





At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 


The Cross of Hosea 


By H. WHEELER ROBINSON. Against the historical 
background of Hosea’s experience, Dr. Robinson illu- 
minates the person of God, the “inwardness of sin”, 
and the “victory of grace”. The author's rare gifts of 
scholarship and devotion make these great themes a 
vivid part of the present-day experience of living. 
Edited by Ernest A. Payne. Just published, $1.50 
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architecture. A few technical points 
are set forth too briefly to be quite 
clear, but on the whole the work is 
plainly written. 





How to Think Creatively, by Extor D. 
Hutcuinson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1949. 


237 pp. $2.75. 


THE title of this book is misleading. It 
should read “How Creative People 
Think.” There is a vast difference be- 
tween the thought processes of the av- 
erage person and the way gifted indi- 
viduals marshal the resources of the 
mind in solving problems. It is the latter 
that Professor Hutchinson has described 
for us in his fascinating book. But let 
no run-of-the-mine citizen assume that 
he will find here a magic formula for 
the improvement of his mental effi- 
ciency. 

This reviewer, when he saw on the 
flap that Dr. Hutchinson had studied 
under the Gestalt psychologists Wert- 
heimer and Kohler, wondered if he 
would have to read again the familiar 
story of Sultan and the bananas. By 
the time he reached page thirty-four 
his curiosity was satisfied. Gestaltists 
swear by Sultan just as Behaviorists are 
guided by Pavlov’s dog. 

Professor Hutchinson applies the cat- 
egories of Gestalt psychology to the 
mental activity of those possessed of ex- 
traordinary talents. The report which 
he makes on the intellectual struggles of 
such thinkers as Aldous Huxley, Arnold 
Bennett, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Somerset 
Maugham, and Bertrand Russell is tasty 
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reading. We all like to peep into the 
minds of the great. 

As we would expect, the entire vol- 
ume is dominated by the word “in- 
sight.” The four steps in the Gestalt 
pattern of problem-solving—prepara- 
tion, frustration, moment of insight, 
verification—are described at great 
length and profusely illustrated. The 
title of the last chapter, “Putting In- 
sight to Work,” stirs hope that one may 
after all find some application of the 
author’s thesis to the daily affairs of 
ordinary people. But a careful reading 
of the section reveals that he is still talk- 
ing about persons endowed with un- 
usual gifts. 

How to Think Creatively deserves 
wide circulation among thoughtful peo- 
ple. At last a technical psychologist has 
written a book both clear and interest- 
ing, as well as scientifically orthodox. 
That in itself is a triumph of no mean 
proportions. 


P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 





The Loneliest Journey, by Frances I. 
Jackson. The Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia, 1949. 95 pp. $1.50. 


HERE is a moving story of a woman’s 
journey from indifference to a life of 
full surrender to Christ. Converted 
without sensation or dramatics she finds 
a faith that transforms her and brings 
her a wonderful peace and a life of 
deep satisfactions. Because her con- 
version is of the most common type her 
account of her experience will be of 
greatest help to the greatest number. To 
the hesitant convert her book will bring 














encouragement and understanding. To 
the older Christian it will prove a fresh 
inspiration. 





A Man Can Know God, by JouHn HEN- 
RY STRONG. The Judson Press, Phila- 


delphia, 1949. 169 pp. $2.00. 


TEN sermons by one who writes out of 
a long (eighty-one years) and varied 
(pastorates and Seminary teaching 
posts) and well-rounded (music and 
mountain climbing) experience. The 
sermons are intended as practical ex- 
positions to guide and encourage the 
Christian in the deepening of his devo- 
tional life. The reader has the feeling 
that the writer has himself walked the 
paths he describes. The sermons are 
far above the average in style and con- 
tent. 





Sermons of Goodwill: The Church- 
man’s First Series on Brotherhood 
and Goodwill, edited by Guy EMERY 
SHIPLER. Association Press, New 
York, 1948. 232 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts volume contains fifty sermons by 
as many American ministers from a 
large number of denominations, 
preached in the interest of better rela- 
tions between churches, races, nations, 
and classes. Each of these was chosen 
as a “Sermon of the Week” by the edi- 
tors of The Churchman, and was read 
over a radio network by some well- 
known dramatic, political, educational, 
military, or business leader. Some of 
these messages are excellent presenta- 
tions of the social applications of the 
Christian principles. 
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Guideposts, by NORMAN VINCENT 
Peate. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


York, 1948. 255 pp. $1.95. 


THOsE who have read and made use of 
the leaflets gotten out under the title 
Guideposts, will be glad to know that 
a collection of the best of them is avail- 
able in book form. Those who are not 
familiar with the series will find in them 
a wealth of illustrative material. Promi- 
nent authors, scientists, business men, 
teachers, soldiers, physicians, athletes, 
industrialists, and labor leaders bear 
testimony to their faith in God and 
prayer and the hereafter. Some are 
Protestants, some are Catholic, some 
are Jews. The testimonies are always 
religious. Because of the scope of the 
book, they do not always reflect a defi- 
nitely evangelical point of view. 





Preaching Unashamed, by JosrpH R. 
S1zoo. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville. 132 pp. 


$1.75. 


Tuts volume contains lectures on 
preaching given on the Jarrell Founda- 
tion at Emory University. They are de- 
signed to exalt biblical preaching, and 
encourage and inspire those who are 
engaged in this regal task. Those who 
read these lectures will carry with them 
memorable illustrations, a fresh evalu- 
ation of the need for the preacher un- 
ashamed, and especially the encourage- 
ment of a gracious spirit whose words 
and works bear testimony to his love 
for God in Christ. 
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Riches of Divine Grace, by Louts BERK- 
HOF. William B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, 1948. 183 
pp. $2.50. 


THE ten expository sermons that com- 
pose this volume represent the sort of 
preaching that puts solid foundations 
under the faith of Christians. With 
the skill of a trained theologian the 
president emeritus of Calvin Seminary 
has unfolded the meaning of some great 
doctrinal texts in discourses that com- 
bine careful scholarship with clarity of 
style, simplicity of language, and a fine 
sense of the spiritual needs of men. 
Among the subjects dealt with are: 
“The Sure Promises of God”; “Heirs 
of the Covenant”; “Sealed with the 
Spirit’; and ‘“‘The Abundant En- 
trance.” 





A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories, by 
ArTHUR W. Gross, illustrated by 
Rop TaENzer. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, 1948. 146 pp. 
$2.60. 


Stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, literally interpreted, beautifully 
illustrated, for children aged six to 
eight. 





A Child’s Garden of Prayer, compiled 
and adapted by H. W. Gocket and 
E. J. Satesxa. Illustrated by Otto 
KeisKer. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1948. 40 pp. $2.00. 


Prayers for little children, for all oc- 
casions, finely phrased, superbly illus- 
trated. 
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More Than We Are, by MARGUERITTE 
Harmon Bro. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1948. 144 pp. $1.50. 


THE title of this volume reminds the re- 
viewer of a college girl who said to an- 
other student, “I am really much nicer 
than I am.” The author sets forth in 
clear and compelling manner the truth 
that all of us have spiritual potentiali- 
ties far greater than we or others sus- 
pect, possibilities of personality and 
character that can be magnificently 
developed by prayer and meditation. 
“Meditation,” according to the author, 
“is a process of getting ourselves out of 
the way . . . so that [God’s] spirit may 
bear in upon us.” She is a mystic and 
presents the mystical approach to the 
Infinite One. Apparently she is con- 
versant with the lives and writings of 
many saints and others who have ex- 
celled in the art of coming directly into 
touch with the ultimate. These persons 
she calls “the experts.” 

The writer says, “Humankind is now 
about at the place in the understanding 
of prayer that Benjamin Franklin was 
in the understanding of electricity when 
he experimented with the kite, the key, 
and the lightning.” She believes that 
“devoted and scientific experimenters 
are needed.” 

Realistically the author comes to 
grips with the problems of finding a 
technique for developing a real and rich 
prayer life. With unusual effectiveness 
she speaks of ways to overcome such ob- 
stacles as pride and opacity. This book 
seems to have been written with college 
students especially in mind, judged by 
many of the illustrations and allusions. 
Recurrent is the thought that in prayer 
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there are “dangers.” Here one comes 
in touch with high voltage energy that 
may change his life more than he ex- 
pects or even wants, bringing about un- 
anticipated alterations in such matters 
as choice of friends and ways of making 
a living; all of which is definitely dis- 
concerting. 

As in the case of many persons who 
make the mystical approach, the author 
gives no evidence of holding to the tra- 
ditional view of the Atonement and cer- 
tain other conventional doctrines. Ap- 
parently she has considerable interest 
in “healing through prayer” but thinks 
that for the most part this “should be 
left to the specialists of high spiritual 
maturity.” Some readers may not con- 
cede that it is better to pray for a person 
who is not “of one mind with us” when 
he is asleep because “sleeping people 
are easier to reach,” nor that it is un- 
usually effective “to pray for an organi- 
zation or a group in the place of meet- 
ing” because one’s prayer “may leave 
its vibrations in an entirely real way.” 

Dunsar H. OcpEN, Jr. 





The Art of Staying Sane, by JosEPH 
Bartu. The Beacon Press, Boston, 


1948. 190 pp. $2.00. 


A Message to Atheists, by DANA Mc- 
LEAN GREELEY. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1948. 145 pp. $2.00. 


THESE two books, both with rather in- 
genious titles, give us a good picture of 
liberal thought especially from the Uni- 
tarian standpoint. 

In the first volume the author uses 
the word “sanity” not in the strict sense 
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of the psychiatrists but as expressing 
vital, creative living from the liberal 
standpoint. In his search for sane liv- 
ing in these chaotic times he covers a 
wide range of subjects from a belief in 
God and brotherhood to capital and la- 
bor, John L. Lewis and the atomic 
bomb. He thinks that the art of staying 
sane in these trying days consists in re- 
lying exclusively on natural processes 
and rejects any reliance on supernatu- 
ralism. 

In the second volume the author 
plays rather loosely with the term “athe- 
ist” and makes it include all noncon- 
formists and true liberals. He rejects em- 
phatically all such doctrines as the Trin- 
ity, the substitutionary Atonement, and 
the Fall. He seems to think that the 
future of religion lies with Communism, 
Catholicism, and Liberalism. 





Witness to the Truth, by Evtrn Hamit- 
Ton. W. W. Norton & Co., New, 
York, 1948. 230 pp. $3.00. 


Christ’s Object in Life, by Joun C. 
LincoLn. Henry George School, New 


York, 1948. 134 pp. $1.50. 


Tue fact that such books as these are 
being published is encouraging in that 
it shows how many people are trying 
desperately to discover the meaning of 
Christ and the Christian message for 
the world today. Neither of these au- 
thors is a professional theologian; the 
first is a classicist, with several published 
books to her credit in the fields of 
Greek and Latin antiquities, while the 
second is an engineer, the president of 
the Lincoln Electric Company. Neither 
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author has any high regard for the his- 
toricity of the New Testament or for the 
work of the theologians of the church. 
Miss Hamilton has at least a smattering 
of knowledge of New Testament schol- 
arship, but Mr. Lincoln has almost 
none; it is passing strange that persons 
who are experts in their own fields 
should have so little respect for the 
scholars and experts of other fields. 
Jesus, for Miss Hamilton, is a somewhat 
glorified Socrates; she claims to know 
exactly what he was and what he did, 
but she derives her picture by a purely 
subjective process of choosing what she 
likes from the sources and rejecting the 
rest. Mr. Lincoln is even more harsh 
in dealing with the documentary 
sources, and reaches the very dogmatic 
conclusion that “Christ’s object in life 
was to establish a new and better so- 
ciety.” Both authors have a high re- 
gard for Jesus as they understand him, 
and there are passages of fine insight 
in both books. The reviewer cannot 
feel that either book has made any real 
contribution to an understanding of 
our Lord. 
SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Meaning of Man, by JEAN Mov- 
roux. Sheed and Ward, New York, 


1948. 279 pp. $4.00. 


Man belongs to a hiercharised order of 
being, God-man-nature; a creature des- 
tined to live in two worlds, earthly- 
heavenly, human-divine, natural-super- 
natural. 

The dualism of the soul is polarized, 
polarized as form of the body and as 
spirit. 


Interpretation 


The soul is active as anima, as spiri- 
tus, and as mens. These activities, 
though distinct, are actually inter- 
mingled. The anima is the organizing 
activity of the soul as it engages the 
world through the body. The spiritus 
is the immanent activity of the soul en- 
gaged with itself. The mens is the re- 
ligious activity of the soul engaged with 
God. Relative to its earthly polarity, 
the soul as spiritus is immanently tran- 
scendent. Relative to its heavenly po- 


larity, the soul as mens is transcendently ' 


immanent. 

As originally created and endowed 
with grace, the structural status of man 
and the activities of the soul were hier- 
archised. The hierarchy of man’s struc- 
tural status was of God’s creation. How- 
ever, the hierarchy of the activities of 
his soul was of grace, of the supernatu- 
ral life of God. The fall of man rup- 
tured and perverted the hierarchical 
order of the soul’s activities, resulting 
in the loss of its supernatural life, its 
competence toward God. “This onto- 
logical deficiency, this aching void, of- 
fensive to God and disastrous to man, 
this uprooting of divine life from the 
soul — this precisely is original sin” 
(Pp. 135). 

What has been lost by the fall of man 
in Adam has been restored by the grace 
of God in Christ. This restoration, how- 
ever, short of the Parousia, will be func- 
tionally incomplete. 

The Meaning of Man, within the 
limits which the author sets for himself, 
is an able representation of the Thomis- 
tic dialectical synthesis of nature and 
grace in the doctrine of man. The au- 
thor is rather more poetic and saintly 
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than scientific and philosophical in his 
thinking and writing. 
CHARLES F. McRArE 





The Writings of Salvian, the Presbyter, 
trans. by JEREMIAH F. O’SULLIVAN. 
Cima Publishing Co., New York, 


1948. 396 pp. $5.00. 


SALVIAN was a Gallic noble, born in 
about the year 400 A.D., who became a 
Presbyter in the church at Marseilles, 
and who was in close touch with the 
neighboring monastery at Lerins. His 
extant writings, all of which are includ- 
ed in this volume, are The Governance 
of God, The Four Books of Timothy to 
the Church, and a series of nine letters. 
All throw valuable light on the religious 
and ethical ideals of this important tran- 
sition era in the history of the church, 
when the Roman Empire was crum- 
bling under the impact of the Barbarian 
invasions, and when the Church of the 
Middle Ages was in the making. Sal- 
vian stresses the communism of the 
early church, and exhorts religious men 
to leave their wealth to the church. In 
his work on The Governance of God 
he passes judgment on contemporary 
conditions from the standpoint of a de- 
vout ascetic. 


Like other volumes on the Fathers 
of the church issued by the Cima Pub- 
lishing Co. this volume is translated 
into vigorous, readable prose, and is 
printed in a form which it is a pleasure 
to read and to hold. The introduction 
and notes are an additional help. This 
is the sixth volume to be issued in a 
projected series of seventy-two. It is a 


notable project for which the Cima 
Press deserves the highest praise. 





St. Francis of Assisi: The Legends and 
Lauds, ed. by Orro Karper; trans. 
by N. Wypensruck. Sheed & Ward, 
New York, 1948. 302 pp. $3.00. 


Aw anthology of original Franciscan 
sources, carefully arranged and edited, 
beautifully translated and handsomely 
printed, so that the reading of them be- 
comes a pure delight. Included are se- 
lect portions from The Legend of the 
Three Companions, the Lives by Thom- 
as of Celano, the writings of Brother 
Leo and his companions, the official bi- 
ography by St. Bonaventura, The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis, the Lauds of St. 
Francis, including the Canticle of 
Brother Son, the Beatitudes, Praises of 
the Virtues, the Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, an extract from a sermon, a 
prayer, a benediction, and a letter, and 
finally the Saint’s Testament. The edi- 
tor’s critical introductions and notes 
add greatly to the value of the book. It 
is a book which every lover of Francis 
will wish to possess; there is no com- 
parable collection of Franciscan sources 
available in English. 
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